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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  uiscuss  the  role  of  arms 
limitations  at  the  strategic  nuclear  levwl  oetween  tne  united  I 
Hates' and  the  Joviet  Union  as  it  contrioutes  to  arms  control 
in  general  and  to  strategic  stability  in  particular.  This 
approach  to  arms  control/arms  limitations  is  not  designed  to 
be  technical  in  nature.  To  judge  the  usefulness  oi  past  anu 
on-going  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  a conceptual  frame- 
work through  whicn  one  can  assess  the  utility  or  non-utility 
ox  arms  control  measures  is  discussed. 

in  assessing  - rms  control  and  strategic  staoility  tnis  stt^i 
examines  U.3.  strategic  goals  and  objectives;  tne  rapid  and 
continuous  growth  of  hoviet  strategic  nuclear  force  capabilities 
tne  3Aiif  1 agreements;  the  objectives/ utility  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  in  Doth  a military  and  political  se_.se;  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance;  and  tne  utility  oi  follow  on  strategic 
arms  agreements. 


Tne  hypothesis  of  this  study  suggests  that  instead  of 
enhancing  strategic  staoility  ana  promoting  moderation  oi 
competition  in  strategic  armaments-- the  3ALT  I accorus  and  post 
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strategic  superiority'  ratner  than  parity  anu  a mouiiization 
for  war  rather  than  detente  and  peaceful  co-existence. 
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A STUDY  OF  ArtiVio  CONTKOL  Abb  sTKATEUid  sfAblLiTl , by 
0 onn  i . ttose  , major,  U . 0 . Army . 

The  purpose  of  this  stuuy  is  to  discuss  the  roie  of  arms 
limitations  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level  between  tne  United 
states  and  the  soviet  Union  as  it  contributes  to  arms  control 
in  general  'and  to  strategic  stability  in  particular'.  inis 
approach  to  arms  control/arms  limitations  is  not  designed  to 
be  teennical  in  nature.  To  judge  the  usefulness  of  past  and 
on-going  strategic  arms  limitation  taiks  a conceptual  frame- 
work through  which  one  can  assess  tne  utility  or  non-utility 
of  arms  control  measures  is  discusseu. 

xi'i  assessing  arms  control  and  strategic  stability  this  study 
examines  U.b.  strategic  goals  and  objectives;  the  rapid  ana 
continuous  growtn  of  soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  capabilities; 
tne  oALT  i agreements;  tire  oo jectives/utility  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  in  ootii  a military  and  political  sense;  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance;  and  the  utility  of  follow  on  strategic 
arms  agreements. 

xne  hy potnesis  ox  this  study  suggests  tnat  xnstead  oi  HonariOxtig 
strategic  stability  anu  promoting  moderation  of  competition  in 
strategic  armaments  --  tne  SALT  I accorus  and  post  sALT  i 
soviet  behavior  iliustx-ate  what  may  be  a quest  for  ooviet 
strategic  superiority  rather  than  parity  and  a mobilization 
for  war  rather  than  detente  and  peaceful  co-existence. 
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1!  • who  mistak.  . . i : ; eroding  evaluation!;  for  the 

trend  of  history  can  !•  e made  to  believe  that 
slowing  down  his  retreat  is  a gain,  that  pre- 
venting further  enemy  advances  must  be  the  limit 
of  his  ambitions,  and  that  trying  to  recover  what 
has  been  lost  would  be  utter  recklessness. 


Fred  C . Ikle 

HO^  NATIONS  NEGOTIATE  (NEW  YORK; 
PRAEGSR , i967.)  p.  ^53- 


it  has  been  argued  that  a balance  of  power  between 
opposed  nations  or  alliances,  the  possession  on  both 
sides  of  such  forces  and  weapons  that  neither  is 
able  to  impose  its  will  on  the  other,  is  an  important 
though  precarious  source  of  international  security: 
precarious  because... it  provides  no  guarantee  against 
war-  and  defeat  and... is  inherently  unstable:  important, 
because  in  a world  that  is  armed  and  divided... no  less 
precarious  source  of  international  security  is  avail- 
able. If  this  is  so,  measures  of  arms  control  which 
undermine  the  balance  of  power  will  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  On  the  other  hana,  internationally  agreed 
measures  of  arms  control  may  have  an  important  place 
in  anji  concerted  attempt  of  the  powers  to  maintain 
a oaiance. 


iiediey  Bull,  Tne  Control  of  the 
Arms  Race.  (New  York :Praeger , 19o5), 
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COMMON  FALLACIES  IN  AMERICAN  STRATEGIC  STUDIES 

FALLACY 
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"//as"  equals  "is"  equals  "will  be" 

FALLACY 
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C. 

"Should"  equals  "may"  equals  "will" 

FALLACY 

3 

Conflict  is  stylized 

FALLACY 

4 

Crisis  is  bad 

FALLACY 

5 

The  adversary  is  a person 

FALjjACY 
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Adversaries  are  fixed 

FALLACY 

7 

Strategic  policy  is  separate  from  domestic 
policies 

FALLACY 

8 

Political  goals  are  beyond  strategic  analy 

FALLACY 

9 

What  is  good  for  the  United  States  is  good 
ail  otners  --  up  to  a certain  point. 

FALLACY 

10 

Everyone  wants  what  we  want 

FALLACY 

11 

Development  will  help 

FALLACY 

1 L 

power  breeds  responsibility 

FALLACY 

13 

Risk  is  minimized 

FALLACY 

14 

Everyone  plays  it  cool 

FALLACY 

15 

Means  serve  ends 

F'ALLACY 

16 

Negotiations  help 

FALLACY 

17 

Agreements  are  kept 

FALLACY 

18 

World  opinion  is  real/unreal 

Yehezkel  Dror,  Crazy  states  - A Counterco.iventional 
strategic  proolem  (Lexington,  Mass.;  Heath 
Lexington,  1971). 
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CHAPTER  1 : 


BACKGROUND  TO  U.S./30Vi£T  OTRATEG1C  AnMC 


LiMiTATIOUS 


U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  preservation  of  American  military 
strength,  together  with  the-  creation  of  partner- 
snip  with  allies  is  vital  to  the  improvement  of 
relations  chrougn  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
U n i on . 1 

Since  the  explosion  of  the  two  atomic  weapons  over  Japan 
ending  World  War  II,  strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems^  have 
become  symbolic  of  superpower  status.  Strategic  weapon 
systems  have  oecome  a major  political  tool  used  by  both 
superpowers.  Strategic  forces  are  influential  when  consid- 
ering foreign  policy  objectives,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  means  available  for  superpowers  to  pursue  their  objec- 
tives, and  further  illuminate  the  constraints  under  which 
tney  operate  in  conducting  their  affairs.'5 

From  1 949  to  the  late  1960s  the  United  states  enjoyed 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  During  the  19t>0s  and  early  19?0s  the  Soviet 
Union  constructed  both  land-based  inter-continental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBM's)  and  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(Snap's/  at  a rate  wnieh  enabled  it  to  exceed  the  total  U.S. 

intercontinental  strategic  offensive  delivery  vehicles  by 
4 

xn i . •>/'!.  mis  achievement  marxed  one  end  ol  America’s 
strategic  numerical  superiority  and  the  beginning  of  Goviet 
symbolic  and  potential  nuclear  dominance. 


1 


Figures  1-1  through  1-3  illustrate  the  change  in  Soviet 
and  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  from  1962  to  the  SALT  1 
agreement  in  1972.  The  charts  show  chat  in  the  early  1960s 
U.S.  strategic  superiority  provided  a margin  of  safety  over 
Soviet  systems.  However,  with  the  enormous  increase  in  Soviet 
capabilities  a new  and  critical  dimension  was  added  to  the 
U.S.  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to 
Walter  Slocombe  in  Adelpni  Paper  number  77.  some  American 
officials  believed  the  Soviet  Union  would  cease  constructing 
strategic  missiles  upon  reaching  approximately  naif  the  size 
of  the  American  force.  That  level  would  have  given  the  soviet 
Union  an  adequate  second  strike  capability.-^  However,  the 
Soviets  went  oeyond  a second  strike  capability.  Some  American 
strategists  then  believed  tne  Soviets  were  striving  for  parity 
- tne  concepts  of  equality  in  strategic  nuclear  forces.  While 
some  may  question  Soviet  intentions  it  appears  clear  that 
strategic  superiority  --  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  — 
was  and  is  their  objective. 

Concern  over  the  massive  growth  in  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces  in  tiie  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  caused 
President  Nixon  to  state  in  a report  to  the  Congress  on 
9 February  1972: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  create 
strategic  capabilities  beyond  a level  which 
oy  any  reasonable  standard  already  seems 
sufficient.  it  is  therefore,  inevitable 
that  we  ask  whether  the  soviet  Union  seeks 
the  numbers  and  types  of  forces  needed  to 
attack  and  destroy  vital  elements  of  our 
own  strategic  forces.  0 


c. 


The  Soviets  have  reiterated  the  now  familiar  theme  that 
Soviet  military  policy  must  aim  at  tne  attainment  of  superi- 
ority. Further,  in  doing  so  they  site  Lenin's  advice  about 
the  inevitability  of  war  eetween  rival  systems  (capitalism 
versus  communism}  as  a oener  guideline  for  Soviet  military 

preparations  than  relying  on  tne  possibility  of  preventing 

7 

war.  l'ne  dominant  theme  m Soviet  military  literature  at 
the  time  of  tne  strategic  nuclear  force  buildup  was  not  on 
the  mutual  destructiveness  of  nuclear  war  but  ratner  on  the 
possibility  of  victory  in  such  a war.  Military  literature 
asserted  that  Soviet  forces  should  be  prepared  to  fight, 

O 

survive, and  win  a nuclear  war  if  one  occurred. 

Figures  1 through  5 also  show  that  the  Soviets  merely 
took  advantage  of  available  opportunities  when  the  U.S.  uni- 
laterally froze  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  The 
undeniable  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  not  only  stopped  strategic 
nuclear  force  deployments  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
but  also  tolerated  a substantial  decline  in  the  mid  19b0s  of 
its  total  intercontinental  strategic  offensive  delivery 
vesicles.  After  19b7  the  U.S.  naa  no  active  or  planned  pro- 
gram for  deploying  additional  1CSM  iauneners,  SLnM  launchers 
or  .Long-range  uomuers.  jVhiiC  tne  ic . otrategic  nucreur 
force  was  growing  rapiuly,  American  arms  inaction  allowed  tn 
Soviet  Union  to  close  tne  gap  in  crude  .numbers  of  strategic 
sys  terns . 

It  has  been  said  (and  most  appropriate  here)  that  "benign 
neglect  wixi  be  paralleled  oy  the  malignant  attention  of 


o , , 

others,"  and  tnat  "it,  is  prooabie  that  measures  ol  uni- 
lateral restraint  will  just  encourage  the  otner  side  to  catch 
up  and  make  a bid  lor  superiority."  ^ The  ooviets  uid  just 
that.  The  once  wide  margin  oi  U.P.  nuclear  superiority  has 
narrowed  to  a razor's  edge  even  under  the  most  optimistic  of 
projections  and  there  are  strong  arguments  --  quite  convinc- 
ingly — that  the  advantage  in  strategic  nuclear  forces  nas 

11 

gone  to  tne  ooviets. 

The  American  commitment  to  strategic  nuclear  equality  by 

not  responding  to  the  boviet  quantitative  arms  challenge  in 

the  later  1960s,  was  so  overwhelming  and  the  notion  of  "parity" 

was  so  powerful,  that  one  noted  analyst  stated; 

The  most  strirting  illustration  of  America’s 
faith  in  the  balance  of  Power  (i.e.  parity) 
principle  was  tne  decision  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attain  parity  in  nuclear  weapons.... 

Furthermore,  the  author  adds, 

it  would  oe  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
history  of  international  relations  another 
instance  of  a country  deliberately  reducing 
its  advantage  over  a rival,  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  an  equilibrium.  1 

fnis  faitn  in  parity  was  obviously  not  shared  oy  the  soviet 
union  vho  Suffered  from  no  such  political-strategic  discomfort 
and  entered  PA^f  with  "tne  conviction  that  military  superiority 
is  noth  desirable  and  attainable." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  role  of  arms 
limitations  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level  between  the  United 
Plates  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  contributes  to  arms  control 
in  general  and  to  strategic  staoility  in  particular.  This 


4 


approach  to  arms  control/arms  limitations  is  not  designed  to 
be  technical  in  nature.  uiscusrion  will  revolve  around  a 
conceptual  framework . it  is  not  within  tne  scope  oi  this 
paper  to  address  individual  weapon  capabilities  or  hardware 
issues.  This  paper  is  assigned  to  aiscu.-s  what  has  been 
accomplished,  what  is  currently  underway,  and  what  may  oe 
anticipated.  Assuming  no  radical  changes  in  the  international 
political  situation  this  paper  does  identify  trends. 

To  judge  the  usefulness  of  past  and  on-going  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  it  may  prove  useful  to  estaDlish  a 
conceptual  framework  througn  which  one  can  judge  tne  utility 
or  non-utility  of  arms  control  measures  especially  in  terms 
of  present  and  future  strategic  arms  limitations.  Tne  next 
cnapcer  will  address  just  sucn  a framework. 


US  AND  SOVIET 

INTERCONTINENTAL  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  DELIVERY  VEHICLES 
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FIGURE 

SOURCE*  United  States  Military  Posture  For  FY  1973.  Statement  by  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  IJ.- 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  oh  Appropriations,  (Washington,  D.C.j  GPO,  February  3,  1972). 
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United  States  Military  Posture  For  FY  1973  Statement  by  Admiral  Thomas  II.  Moerer, 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  February  fl,  1972). 
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HISTORICAL  CHANGES  OF  STRENGTH  1962-1975  (MID-YEARS ) 
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FOOTNOTaS 


Robert  L.  Pfaltzgral  f , Jr.,  "Tne  United  Staten  ana  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks"  in  -Contrasting  To 

Strategic  Arms  Control,  ed.  Robert  L.  Pfaitzgraff,  or. 

(Lexington,  Massachusetts:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1 974)  p.  2j. 

“^Strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems  (strategic  forces  for 
purposes  of  this  essay  include  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  long-range 
combers . ) 

^Arnold  L.  HoreliGk  ana  Myron  hush,  "Tne  political  Use  of 
Strategic  Power:  Soviet  and  Western  Attitudes,"  in  national 
Security  and  American  Society,  ed.  Frame  N.  Trager  and  Philip 
Kronenberg:  (Wichita:  University  of  Kansas  Press,  1973-  ) 

4 

The  Soviet  Union  began  their  major  deployment  of  inter- 
continental strategic  offensive  delivery.,  vehicles  in  1966 
(See  Figure  1).  The  Soviet  buildup  surpassed  tne  U.S.  in 
number  of  ICuM  launchers  deployed  as  early  as  1969  (See  Figure  2). 
Although  tne  comparison  shows  only  the  number  of  I CBM  launchers, 
tne  Soviet  launchers  are  generally  substantially  larger  than  the 
American.  Consequently,  tne  delivery  capability  — called 
tnrow-weigh t — was  larger  some  time  prior  to  the  indicated  cross- 
over point.  (one  should  note  that  Soviet  missile  deployment, 
beginning  in  19t>9»  was  tne  result  of  decisions  made  in  the  mid 
to  late  1960s,  and  was  not  in  reaction  to  the  1962  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  The  interval  from  conception  to  deployment  of  strategic 
weapon  systems  is  generally  five  to  ten  years.)  A similar 
increase  in  .Joviet  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs) 
began  in  1963  (See  Figure  3). 

s . .... 

Waiter  Siocomoe,  "The  Political  implications  of  otrategic 

Parity"  Aaeipni  papers  tf  77,  (London,  1971),  p.  6. 

°President  hionard  M.  Nixon,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1-/703:  (111)  Tne  emerging  Structure  of  peace,  a report  to  the 
Congress  by  Richard  m7  Nixon,  February  $,  T£?2 . 

^See  Colonei  n.  rvybkin,  "Critique  of  bourgeois  Conceptions 
of  War  arid  i eace,"  Kommunist  vooruznenny kn  sil,  0eplember  1968, 
pp.  39-90 j cfC  V.  oondarenko,  "The  Contemporary  Revolution  in 
Military  Affairs  and  the  Combat  neadiness  of  the  Armed  Forces," 

1 sib , (December  1968),  pp.  24-29:  Major  General  K.S.  Bochkarev, 
"V.I.  Lenin  and  the  Building  of  the  Amred  Forces  of  the  USSR," 
Morskoi  sbornik,  February  1969,  pp.  4-^j  a.  Salitsan,  "For  a 
Leninist  Line,"  Voenno-istoricneskii  zhurnal,  (Marcn  1/69), 
pp.  12-lj. 
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II 


Air  Force 


- 


I 


°see  citations 


to  footnote  7 


above . 


Colin  S.  Gray,  "Defense  aua  Negotiation, 


i.iagaz  me , January  19?^,  p.  _P 


1 0 

Colin  S.  Gray,  "Action  and  Keaction  in  tne  Nuclear  Arms 
Race,"  Military  Review,  August  1971,  p.  2f. 

^The  avowed  purpose  of  -he  strategic  arms  limitations  talxs 
(~ADf),  from  a U.S.  perspective,  was  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
strategic  arms  competition  between  tne  united  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  president  Nixon,  addressing  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  on  April  10,  1969  stated  that  tne  West  no  longer  had 
"massive  nuclear  predominance"  and  SALT  was  a means  to  codify 
the  present  balance.  "{ Source:  U.o.  Congress,  House,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs," 
Diplomatic  and  strategic  impact  of  Multiple  Warhead  Missiles," 
91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  1969,  p.  298).  Further,  in  a 1972 
foreign  policy  report  president  Nixon  heralded  the  approaching 
strategic  parity  (in  1969)  as 

...an  opportunity  to  achieve  an  over-all 
agreement  that  would  yield  no  unilateral 
advantage  and  could  contribute  to  a more 
staole  strategic  environment.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of 
agreements  reflecting  a genuine  balance." 

(U.S.  President,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s;  The  emerging 
Structure , A Report  To  The  Congress  by  Richard  Nixon,  president, 
February  9,  1972,  p.  173) - 

In  1969  the  U.S.  viewed  SALT  as  the  best  means  to  limit 
further  growth  of  Soviet  otx-ategic  nuclear  strength. 

1 Richard  Pipes,  "Russia's  Mission,  America's  Destiny," 
Snccuntor , October,  1970. 


1 3 

essay  ij  Un  pa  a nan,  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee 
on  Government  Opei'ations,  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations,  International  Negotiation: 

"The  Changing  American  Soviet  Strategic  Halance-Some  political 
Implications,"  92nd  Congress,  Washington  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972,  p.  7.  William  R.  Van  Cleave  testified 
in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  International  Operations, 
"International  Negotiation,"  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Washington  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1972,  part  7,  p.  22o, 
"It  never  occurred  to  us  the  Soviets  would  build  for  superiority . 
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GHAi  i‘EK  2 s 


ARMS  LIMITATIONS*  A CONCEPTUAL  FHAMEtfOKK. 


disarmament  was  once  believed  to  be  a viable  option  for 
solving  problems  relating  to  U.3.  national  security  and  strategic 
survival.  The  disarmament  concept--the  elimination  of  armaments- 
is  an  idealistic  philosophy,  utopian  in  nature.  Even  though 
one  can  take  the  weapons  away  one  cannot  take  away  the  Knowledge 
man  nas  accumulated  to  create  weapons.  Disarmament  would  have 
resulted  in  a politically  and  militarily  unstable  society.  As 
a result,  a more  realistic  goal  in  which  to  solve  defense  problem 
surfaced--arms  control.  Disarmament  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces  as  a policy  option  is  not  believed  to  oe  a viable 
alternative . 

what  is  arms  control?  As  we  shall  discover  arms  control 

can  mean  almost  anything.  This  discussion  will  focus  on  the 

strategic  application  of  the  term. 

Theoretically  arms  control 

reflects  a strategic  philosophy  wnich 

accepts  the  continued  existence  of  national 
military  establishments.  Frequently  but  not 
always  tne  notion  of  arms  control  implies 
some  form  of  collaboration  between  adversary 
States  - whether  it  involve  formal  agreement, 
tacit  cooperation,  or  unilateral  decisions 
taken  with  the  expectation  of  reciprocal 
action  - in  those  areas  of  military  policy 
that  are  thought  to  oe  of  common  or,  coincident 
interest  to  tne  parties  concerned.  1 


Arms  control  agreements  are designed 

deliberately  te  constrain  the  freedom  of  tne 
parties  in  the  planning  of  their  offensive 
and  defensive  capabilities.  2 
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Foiit  ically, 

the  objectives  of  arms  control  seem  to  be  to: 

1)  decrease  the  risk  of  war, 

2)  limit  damage  should  war  occur,  and 

))  reduce  the  cost  of  military  preparation 
in  peacetime.  ' 

Such  diverse  expectations  serve  to  illustrate  tnat  arms 
control  is  such  a permissive  term  that  it  is  often  seen  re- 
flected in  many  diverse  measures.  For  instance,  arms  control 
nas  been  viewed  as  the 

administrative,  technical,  or  political 
arrangements  calculated  to  minimize  the 
risk,  of  nuclear  accident,  unauthorized 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  pcec ipitate  re- 
sponse to  an  ambiguous  warning,  or 
strategic  miscalculation  of  the  adversary's 
intentions.  4 

Agreements  reached  under  this  view  of  arms  control  fall  into  a 

category  one  might  call  "promissory  arms  limitations."  generally 

they  present  neither  meaningful  nor  hazardous  ramifications  to 

the  two  parties.  The  value  to  such  accords  are  symbolic  - reaching 

agreement  lor  agreement’s  sake. 

An  arms  control  measure  could  be, 

....a  program  of  weapons  research,  development, 
and  deployment,  as  well  as  a strategic  doctrine, 
which  stresses  the  nonprovocative  and  defensive 
aspects  of  national  security  postures,  especially 
Loose  associated  wit£  an  'invulnerable  second- 
strike  capability'.  ^ 

A defense  emphasis  posture,  which  hopefully  has  limited  or 
reduced  the  total  number  of  offensive  weapons  continues  to  be 
a realistic  and  viaoie  option  to  solving  defense  proolems. 

Generally  speaking  the  objectives  of  arms  limitations  are  to 
contribute  Lo  the  national  security,  to  enhance  strategic 
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stabiixty  and  to  promote  moderation  of  future  competition  in 
strategic  armaments.^  There  exists  a variety  of  criteria  which 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  arms  control  and  arms  limitation 
agreements.  For  purposes  of  this  paper  four  categories  for 
evaluation  are  suggested.  Agreements  on  arms  limitations  as 
we  Know  them  today  can  be  promissory,  cosmetic,  hazardous  or 
meaningful . 

PROMISSORY  AGREEMENTS : 

Agreements  that  promise  to  lead  to  further  agreements  or 
with  the  objective  of  leading  to  better  political  relations 
fall  into  the  category  of  promissory.  Accords  of  tnis  nature 
unaoubtly  have  political  value  in  terms  of  establishing  a 
precedence  or  acting  as  a guideline  for  follow  on  talks.  In 
terms  of  utility,  an  agreement  that  just  promises  to  do  some- 
thing is  generally  of  political  value  only. 

Those  that  view  promissory  agreements  with  positive  utility 
vision  the  benefit  of  talks  as  aiding  mutual  understanding  of 
concepts  ana  objectives.  Some  believe  that  discussion  in  it- 
self is  a useful  means  to  establish  a oasis  for  understanding 
and  dialogue.  Reaching  agreement  for  agreement's  sake  may  not 
automatically  lead  to  real  or  meaningful  arms  limitations. 
Olliers  feel  tne  benefits  arriving  from  such  agreements  are 
vague  and  questionable.  Altnough  tney  see  that  symbolic 
agreements  in  which  two  parties  agree  to  agree  have  political 
utility;  however,  when  viewed  in  real  ana  meaningful  terms, 
these  authorities  see  such  promises  providing  little  out  nope 
and  speculation.  This  thesis  hypothesizes  that  promissory 
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agreeti. eat-  tend  to  lure  the  puciio  ir. to  a false  sense  of 
security.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  how  promises  preserve 
or  enhance  our  nation's  security,  promises  do  not  lower  tne 
cost  or  effort  applicable  to  strategic  weapon  systems, 
promises  do  not  reduce  the  threat,  promissory  agreements 
can,  at  best,  be  viewed  as  optimistic  hope  for  future  agree- 
ments. 

•The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  "preventation  of  Nuclear  war"  signed  in  Washington 
on  June  si,  1973  exemplifies  a promissory  accord.  The  agree- 
ment did  nothing  to  enhance  arms  control  or  arms  limitations. 

The  accord  simply  stated  that  the  United  States  and  the  soviet 
Union  would  act  to  prevent  developments  that  coulu  lead  to 
military  com  lie  i and  the  possiole  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 
OuJMnTIC  ARMS  LIMITATIONS : 

As  used  in  this  paper,  cosmetic  arms  limitations  will 
refer  to  specific  international  agreements  that,  in  appearance, 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  oojec Lives  of  arms  limitations 
nave  seen  favorably  preserved.  Cosmetic  arms  limitations 
appear  to  improve  national  security  and  strategic  stability, 
fncy  are  a step  beyond  promissory  agreements.  Cosmetic 
agreements  limit,  restrict,  or,  in  some  instances,  enhance 
action  between  two  yjarties  out  do  not  reduce  the  number  of 
actual  offensive  or  defensive  strategic  weapons.  In  tne  past 
cosmetic  agreements  have  served  to  limit  the  employment  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  places  such  as  in  space,  in  the  seubeds, 
or  on  the  polar  ice  caps.  The  Seabeds  Treaty,  the  Antarctic 
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Treaty,  ana  the  Outer  Jpace  Treaty  exemplify  cosmetic  agree- 
ments oetween  the  Unitea  Jtates  and  the  soviet  Union.  Tne 
Hot  Line,  designea  to  provide  an  immediate  channnel  of 
communications  between  tne  United  states  and  the  Joviet  Union 
exemplifies  a cosmetic  agreement  that  enhances  action  between 
tne  two  parties.  Tnese  "cosmetic"  type  agreements  are  generally 
easy  to  verify  and  are  not  presently  hazardous  or  destabilizing 
to  tne  parties  concerned. 

perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  such  agreements  is 
mat  they  nave  served  to  keep  the  process  of  diplomacy  open 
between  the  United  states  and  the  Soviet  Union.  speculating, 
one  may  believe  that  since  no  real  or  meaningful  agreements 
couio  be  reached  between  the  two  parties#  cosmetic  agreements, 
such  as  Chose  described,  were  reached.  Such  agreements  do 
nave  political  utility  in  that  some  type  of  action  is  taken 
and  agreement  reached.  Cosmetic  arms  limitation  agreements, 
wnicn  do  little  more  than  constrain  ef torts,  also  tend  do 
lure  the  public  into  a false  sense  of  security. 

Together,  promissory  ana  cosmetic  arms  control  agreements 
can  be  vieweu  as  confluence  building  measures.  As  confidence 
building  measures  they  can  act  to  reduce  tension  and  promote 
detente  between  two  adversaries.  on  the  other  hand  tney  carry 
the  danger  of  lulling  governments  and  respective  public's  into 
an  altitude  of  lassitude  insofar  as  trie  need  for  continued 
decease  requirements  are  concerned,  h nonrealistic  view  of  tne 
need  for  deterrence  requirements  couia  result. 
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riAAAKDUUG  ARM 5 LIMITATION^! 

Hazardous  arms  limitations  are  tnose  which  clearly  give 
the  net  military  strategic  advantage  or  potential  for  such 
advantage  to  one  party.  The  net  strategic  advantage  equates 
to  numerical  and  qualitative  superiority  on  ol Tensive  and 
deiensive  strategic  forces.  This  does  not  imply  that 
asymmetries  in  the  strategic  forces  of  the  two  sides  cannot 
exist.  One  snouid  oe  willing  to  tolerate  the  existence  of 
asymmetries  provided  that  these  asymmetries  do  not  favor  one 
party.  in  essence  it  would  seem  logical  that  one  side's 
advantage  in  one  criterion  should  be  balanced  by  the  other 
sides  advantage  or  advantages  in  comparable  criteria. 

In  addition  any  agreement  that  fails  to  reduce  the  threat 
and  fails  to  reduce  the  threat  more  than  it  limits  the  means 
by  wnicn  onu  can  use  to  counter  a changing  threat  would  also 
oe  hazardous,  if  the  threat  left  by  the  agreement  is  capable 
either  at  present  or  in  tne  future  to  call  into  question  the 
viability  of  one's  military  forces,  tnen  the  agreement  is 
destabilizing,  undesirable  and  hazardous.  In  strategic  terms 
any  accord  that  severely  threatens  survivability  or  restricts 
survivability  options  is  also  considered  Hazardous. 

MTAUiNGFUL  AKMo  LIMI'i'Af iOnd t 

Generally  speaking  a meaning! ul  arms  limitation  agreement 
reuuces  the  threat.  Reducing  the  tnreat  is  to  ue  distinguished 
from  limiting  the  threat  which  can  imply  a freeze,  a builu  up 
to  a particular  level,  or  a reduction  in  the  numoer  of 
strategic  weapon  systems.  Used  in  its  strictest  sense,  . 
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meaningful  arms  limitations  wiix  contribute  to  national 
security,  to  strategic  stability,  and  to  the  moderation  of 
future  competition  in  strategic  armaments. 

Traditionally  the  criteria  presumed  necessary  for  arms 
limitations  have  been  toj 

1)  reduce  the  threat; 

2)  reduce  the  threat  more  than  one’s  capability 

. • 7 

for  coping  with  the  threat; 

3)  lower  tne  cost  of  strategic  programs; 

4)  lower  the  effort  in  tne  strategic  area; 

3)  not  reduce  tne  ability  to  promote  security 
interests, 

6)  limit  both  sides; 

7)  agree  to  means  of  verification  oy  botn  parties; 
and 

8)  agree  that  action  taken  to  nullify  the  agreement 
must  not  give  the  witndrawing  party  an  unfair 

O 

advantage . 

The  first  step  to  a meaningful  arms  limitation  agreement 
is  to  reduce  the  tnreat.  reduction  of  tne  threat  implies 
uower  levels  of  strategic  weapons,  deductions  can  be  either 
symbolic  or  real.  A symbolic  arms  reduction  may  De  a 2-3% 
reduction  in  strategic  weapons  while  a 30%  reduction  in 
strategic  weapons  would  be  meaningful.  An  agreement  that 
either  freezes  current  levels  of  armaments  or  allows  one  or 


both  -arties  to  build  up  to  a higher  level  neither  reduces 
the  tnreat  r.or  will  it  lower  levels  of  cost  and  effort. 
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An  agreement,  allowing  a ouild  up  to  equal  levels  of  weapons 
can,  under  some  circumstances,  aia  national  security  and 
strategic  stability  but  it  does  not  reduce  tne  tnreat  or  the 
cost  and  effort  required  to  maintain  tnem. 

dimply  reducing  tne  threat  is  not  sufficient.  As  stated 

by  Dr.  William  R . Van  Cleave, 

Unless  a strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
reduces  tne  tnreat,  or  stringently  constrains 
it,  ana  does  so  more  than  it  limits  our 
anility  to  cope  with  tne  threat,  we  will  have 
to  concern  ourselves  even  more  than  in  tne 
past  with  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  our 
strategic  forces.  9 

The  ability  to  cope  witn  the  threat  means  that  one  side 
uoe s not  nave  an  offensive  advantage  for  which  the  other 
side  can  not  defend  against  and  visa  versa.  It  further 
implies  that  noth  parties  nave  a limited  freedom  to  mix  their 
strategic  forces  so  as  to  counter  a changing  threat.  Any 
agreement  that  fails  to  reduce  tne  threat  more  than  one's 
capaoility  for  coping  with  the  threat  is  destabilizing. 

COdTC : 

An  often  cited  benefit  ol  arms  limitations  is  tne  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  strategic  programs.  This  implies  tnat  strategic 
force  limitations  will  reduce  tne  spending  applicable  to  them. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

If  the  agreement  does  not  prevent  qualitative  improvements 
the  overall  cost  may  rise.  One  or  botn  parties  may  seek  to 
intensify  research  and  development  efforts  to  maintain  a 
qualitative  advantage  or  may  seex  to  find  one.  in  addition 
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most  strategic  force  modernization  ana  improvement  programs 
are  certain  to  increase  cost.  These  programs  may  also  be  a 
valuable  nedge  against  future  threats  as  well. 

For  instance,  according  to  the  Annual  defense  department 
heport  for  FY  197b.  the  acquisition  cost  of  major  strategic 
force  modernization  and  improvement  programs  rose  from 
‘+.139  billion  dollars  in  FY  1973  to  a proposed  4.464  billion 


dollars  for  FY  1973* 


Hesearch  arid  development  costs,  which 


were  4.313  billion  dollars  in  FY  19^ , grew  to  6.463  Diilion 
dollars  in  FY  1973  and  was  projected  to  be  8.409  billion 
dollars  in  FY  1973*^  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  misleading 
in  that  they  reflect  all  defense  department  research  and 
development  cost  and  not  just  funds  applied  against  strategic 
forces.  The  point  is  that  the  bALT  1 agreements  have  not 
reduced  spending  attributed  to  strategic  force  modernization 
and  improvement  programs,  nor  to  researcn  and  development 
costs. 

A notion  exists  that  arms  control  agreements  reduce  total 
defense  department  spending.  This  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Many  factors  affect  the  budget.  Funds  spent  on  strategic 
forces  are  actually  a small  portion  of  total  defense  costs. 

In  FY  1973*  7.4  billion  dollars  was  spent  on  strategic  forces 
from  a total  budget  of  30.4  billion  dollars.1^  In  FY  19/4, 

6.6  oiliion  out  of  67.1  billion  dollars  went  to  strategic 
forces  out  of  a requested  94.3  billion  doliai-s.  ^ (strategic 
forces,  according  to  tne  department  of  defense  report,  in- 
cluded costs  applicable  to  tne  Minuteman  and  Titan  11  inter- 
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continental  oaxlistic  missiles,  tne  Poiaris-Toseidon  missiles, 

strategic  bomber  squadrons,  manneu  iignter  intercepter 

squadrons,  and  Army  air  defense  firing  batteries.  ) 

Noteworthy  in  the  FY  1975  defense  budget  is  that  55*^ 

percent  of  the  entire  budget  was  programmed  for  pay  and 

allowances."^  According  to  Secretary  Schlesinger ' s annual 

report,  the  requested  Increase  of  approximately  +12.1  iiiion 

ever  the  FY  1973  budget  (in  current  dollars)  was  almost 

totally  consumed  by  pay  ana  price  increases . 1 ^ General 

purpose  forces  alone  accounted  for  21.1  billion  dollars  of 
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the  proposed  FY  ^5  budget. 

In  testimony  before  the  senate  armed  Services  Committee 

in  June  1972,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  the  Director  of  Defense, 

Hesearch  and  Engineering,  said  the  following  in  response  to 

a question  on  specific  programs  in  which  tne  GALT  agreement 

resulted  in  increased  spending; 

i/v'e  nave  asked  for  an  acceleration  of  tne  site 
defense,  we  nave  a ■-•’tea  for  the  initiation  of 
development  of  the  cruise  missile  for  sub- 
marine^, we  have  asked  to  accelerate  the 
rebasing  inland  of  the  d-52 , we  have  asked 
for  aaditional  funds  to  increase  our 
capability  to  process  intelligence  in- 
formation, we  have  asked  for  aaditional 
funds  to  improve  the  reentry  vehicles  for 
both  o’T  IC^M’s  and  our  Submar ine-launcned  uailistic 
missiles  and  funds  to  .study  and  develop  efforts  • 3 
involving  command  and  control  and  communications . x " 

Later  testimony  revealed  that  approximately  + uillion  would 

oe  needed  for  fiscal  year  1973  through  1 97 d to  cover  the  pro- 

posed  programs.  Testimony  before  „;e  Jenate  Armed  Services 

Committee  revealed  that  the  programs  are  necessary  "to  retain 


our  technological  leaa  ana  continue  to  maintain  an  effective 


and  high  confidence  deterrent,  as  woii  as  to  improve  verifi- 

...  „ 10 
Cii.  w»jlOU  CdpaLnciii/ico  • 

At  the  Senate  hearings  on  SALT  1,  Senator  harry  Coudwater 
asserted  that  in  his  opinion,  "....SALT  or  any  other  treaty 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up 
defense  costs  except  if  and  when  there  is  a change  in  the 
size  of  the  threat." 

In  summary , it  is  lixely  that  money  saved  on  strategic 
forces  will  have  a minor  impact  (if  any  at  ail)  on  overall 
defense  spending.  The  cost  applicable  to  strategic  forces 
will  do  reduced  only  as  the  threat  is  reduced  and  qualitative 
restrictions  imposed.  Arms  limitations  tnat  save  money, 
restrict  effort,  reduce  the  threat,  but  reduce  one's  ability 
to  cope  with  trie  threat  are  destabilizing  ana  not  meaningful 
arms  limitations.  Arms  limitations,  if  negotiated  merely 
because  of  cost  savings,  could  result  in  hazardous  agreements. 
Consequently,  cost  should  ..di.  De  a major  factor  in  trie  quest 
for  meaningful  arms  iimi cations.  Cost  savings  snould  be 
a secondary  objective  to  meaningful  agreements. 
w.U AL i In TiVL  ntSTRiCTlOno  : 

iVneri  evaluating  effort  applicable  to  strategic  forces, 
one  cannot  overlook  the  dangers  inherent  in  qualitative  re- 
oiriotio ns.  uecisions  to  freeze  qualitative  improvements  or 
to  restrict  new  weapons  do  not  necessarily  represent  or  nedge 
against  uncertainties. 


Qualitative  restrictions  would  probaoly  require  verifi- 
cation through  on-site,  unannounced,  in-country  inspection 


teams  witn  freedom  of  movement.  This  seems  certain  to  be 
unacceptable  to  ootn  Americans  and  Soviets.  Uncertainty 
of  verification  and  fear  of  cheating  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a stable  relationship.  Consequently,  qualitative  re- 
strictions--an  attempt  to  reduce  the  effort  in  the  strategic 
area--should  not  oe  a major  factor  in  the  quest  for  meaningful 
arms  limitations. 

An  agreement  limiting  strategic  weapons,  to  be  meaningful, 
must  limit  both  sides.  Arms  limitation  negotiations  oetween 
the  United  states  ana  tne  Soviet.  Union  nave  revealed  political 
and  negotiating  asymmetries,  strategic  oojectives  are  certain 
to  be  different  as  the  values,  goals,  strategies,  and 
technological  levels  differ,  however,  in  spite  of  asymmetries 
there  can  be  meaningful  arms  limitations.  Keaching  a meaning- 
ful agreement  requires  a careful  comparison  of  the  offensive 
forces  of  party  A against  tne  deiensive  posture  of  party  B. 
in  turn  the  offensive  threat  of  party  B is  compared  to  the 
defensive  posture  ol  party  A.  Stability  will  be  enhanced  as 
long  as  offenses  are  compared  to  defenses  and  not  when 
arbitrary  freezes  on  offensive  forces  and  equal  iimitaions 
to  deployaoxe  defensive  forces  are  made.  Again  it  should  oe 
empnasized  that  an  agreement  tnat  fails  to  reduce  or  limit 
the  threat  more  than  it  limits  tne  means  by  which  one  can 
use  to  counter  the  threat  is  destabilizing.*^  Any  time 
"tne  threat  left  by  tne  agreemer. t is  sufficient  now  or  in  the 


future  to  call  into  question  the  reliability  of  our  retai- 
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iator.y  capability"  an  unhealthy  agreement  results. 

The  terms  "stability"  and  "security"  as  used  in  this 
paper  need  to  oe  defined.  Stability  as  used  in  bilateral 
strategic  arms  limitations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  equate  to  a condition  of  equilibrium, 
equilibrium  equates  to  a state  of  balance  between  opposing 
countries.  wnile  asymmetries  can  exist  in  this  equilibrium 
- one  would  balance  against  tne  uther  in  an  offensive-defensive 
comparison  so  as  to  preclude  domination  oy  any  one  party  over 
the  other.  Stability  means  tnat  neitiier  side  would  have  a 
net  strategic  advantage. 

security  is  the  confidence  tnat  one's  offensive  strategic 
nuclear  forces  are  nearly  invulnerable  to  an  opposing  first 
strike.  Security  is  knowing  that  one's  defense  is  capable  of 
limiting  damage  from  tne  enemy's  offensive  forces  and  that 
one's  offensive  forces  can  penetrate  tne  enemy's  defenses. 

Meaningful  arms  limitation  agreements  are  achieved  wnen 
both  sides  perceive  a stable  am  secure  relationship.  This 
is  achieved  when  both  have  confluence  they  can  deter  against 
a first  strike  while  knowing  tney  can  defend  and  retaliate  in 
the  event  it  becomes  necessary. 

in  terminating  the  discussion  on  wnat  constitutes  meaningful 
aims  limitations  it  ls  necessary  to  note  tnat  controls  used 
to  enforce  or  verify  the  agreement  must  be  equally  applied 
to  botn  parties.  itacr  party  mus  , have  confidence  that  the 
verif icatior,  means  employed  will  guarantee  the  terms  oi  tne 


agreement . Kor^over , if  either  side,  for  reasons  01'  its 
nationax  j jour  ( desire  j ..o  wxtndx';xw  ix'om  tne  treaty  f no 
advantage  must  ftccure  to  tue  wi end rawing  party. 

Finally,  tne  overall  effect  of  a meaningful  arms  limitation 
agreement  should  not  reduce  one’s  aoility  "to  promote  tne 
security  interests  of  one’s  allies"  nor  "contribute  to 
regional  instaoility . " For  example,  u.d.  forward  based 

systems  deploy  ea  in  defense  of  Western  surope  are  part  of  the 
theater  forces  designed  and  committee  to  West  European  defense 
and  are  not  part  of  the  u.o.  strategic  nuclear  force.  European 
confidence  in  tne  U.3.  nuclear  shield  is  seen  in  maintaining 
u ....  forward  based  systems.  Generally  speaking  it  seems  doubt- 
ful that  either  party  would  act  at  risk  to  its  regional 
coinmi  tments  (allies;. 

kiiGrtPs  The  above  discussion  modifies  the  original  definition 
of  meaningful  arms  limitations.  Tne  belief  that  meaningful 
limitations  would  lower  the  cost  of  strategic  systems  and 
programs  is  misieauing.  Father  .it  is  not  necessarily  a 
uosirabi&  characteristic  since  cost  consideration  coal a be 
pieced  before  the  interest  of  national  security  and  strategic 
stability . cost,  therefore,  has  been  eliminated  as  a .criteria 
fox’  meaningful  arms  limitations. 

Also  eliminated  as  a criteria  is  the  goai  of  lowering  tne 
effort  expended  in  tne  strategic  area  - referring  to  qualitative 
limitations.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  qualitative  improvements 
or  the  development  of  new  weapon  systems  is  beyond  the  degree 
01'  certainity  and  verification  required  for  a meaningful 
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agreement.  Qualitative  res  trie  Lions;  oannot  stop  scientists 
from  thinking  about  improvements,  or  new,  setter,  anu  more 
efficient  ways  of  doing  tnirigs.  in  curtailing  qualitative 
improvements  in  defense  one  limits  possible  spin-offs  to  otiier 
areas,  such  as  medical  research  or  trade  - all  of  which  are 
vital  to  the  prosperty  of  trie  United  states.  ^ 

Can  there  be  meaningful  arms  limitations  in  terms  of 
major  arms  control?  Yes,  towever,  it  is  more  finely  that  arms 
limitations  will  encompass  arms  control  measures  tnat  are 
promissory,  cosmetic,  or  nazaraous  ratner  than  meaningful. 
Meaningful  arms  limitations  require  a reduction  of  one's 
military  cupaoiiity  but  not  below  that  level  in  whicn  one  can 
cope  with  the  enemy  threat.  Only  meaningful  arms  limitaions 
will  enhance  security,  promote  strategic  stability  and  permit 
the  moderation  of  future  strategic  competition.  when  judging 
through  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  capabilities  only 
meaningful  arms  limitations  will  reduce  strategic  uncertainties 
as  it  stabilizes  a detti.ent  relationship. 

whether  present  attempts  at  strategic  nuclear  arms  control/ 
arms  limitations  will  act  to  "undermine  the  balance  of  power1" 
or  act  to  "maintain  a balance " one  may  not  yet  know,  fhe 
pessimist  will  express  doubt  --  the  optimist  nope.  noth, 

, snare  concern  for  trie  future. 


nowever 
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CHAPTER  J« 


Trie.  1972  SALT  AGHEEME..TC 


ra t eg ^ c arms  limitation  taiK bt  tne  United  states 

and  the  Soviet  Union  opened  in  Helsinki  in  November  1969. 

Nego tiations  oetween  both  sides  continued  for  over  two  and 
one  half  years  until  the  agreements  were  signed  on  May  .to, 

1972  in  Moscow  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Communist  party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon.  They  concluded  two  agreements 
constraining  part  of  the  stx-ategic  lorces  of  the  two  sides  — 
a Treaty  limiting  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems  and  an 
Interim  Agreement  or;  strategic  offensive  arms  limiting  the 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  launchers 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  launeners. 

These  agreements  accomplished  no  disarmament  in  that  not  one 
weapon  had  to  oe  destroyed  or  moved.  While  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  various  negotiating 
positions,  asymmetries,  rationales  for  superpower  arms 
control,  the  terms  of  the  resulting  agreements  are  important, 
^inco  the  SALT  I agreements  are  \4iwed  as  a necessary  first  step 
to  a future  strategic  relationship  and  to  future  arms  limitation 
a orief  overview  of  its  provisions  follow.  The  complete  text 
oi  the  bALT  1 agreements  can  oe  found  in  Appendix  A. 

ABM  TREATY : 

Under  the  terms  of  the  AuM  Treaty  each  party  was  permitted 
to  deploy  two  ABM  systems  --  one  in  defense  of  the  national 
capital  and  a second  system  in  defense  of  ICBM  silo  launchers. 


r 


The  two  systems  were  to  be  at  least  300  miles  apart  in  order 
to  prevent  the  development  of  a territorial  defense.  In 
essence,  neither  side  was  permitted  to  deploy  a nation-wide 
ABM  defense  or  develop  a base  for  such  a defense.  In  each 
of  the  deployment  areas,  out  to  a 150  kn  radius,  oach  side 
could  ceplcy  no  more  than  100ABM  launchers  and  no  more  than 
100  ABM  interceptor  missiles  at  launch  sites.  The  treaty 
fixed  a precise  and  low  ceiling  on  deployment.  While  it  may 
be  unclear  whether  SALT  resulted  in  a higher  or  lower  ABM 
deployment  in  either  country  the  treaty  does  clearly  prohibit 
the  deployment  of  the  nationwide  ABM  system  tnat  might  have 
otherwise  occurred  . 

The  treaty  contains  provisions  which  prohibit  either  the 
establishment  of  a radar  oase  for  the  defense  of  populated 
areas  or  the  attainment  of  capabilities  to  intercept  ballistic 
missiles  by  conversion  of  air  defense  missiles  to  anti-ballistic 
missiles.  Further,  each  side  agreed  not  to  "develop  test, 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
space-oased , or  mobile-land  based." 

Bach  party  was  to  use  national  technical  means  of 
verification  and  each  agreed  not  to  engage  in  "deliberate 
concealment  measures"  which  would  impede  verification  nor  to 
interfer  with  the  means  of  verification  tnemsexves . 

The  treaty  was  for  an  unlimited  duration,  however,  either 
party  may  withdraw  when  it  perceives  its  supreme  interest  at 
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s taxe . 


j.i.  i '/(**  tne  two  parties  modix  tne  terms  of  tne  treaty 
to  a7 low  just  one  deployed  AoM  system  in  each  country.  Moscow 
currently  nas  sucn  an  Asi..  system  while  the  U.S.  unilaterally 
reduced  its  only  means  of  ASM  defense  to  essentially  a 
surveillance  and  warning  posture. 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT: 

Under  terms  of  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  the 
salient  points  were  as  follows.  Each  party  was  permitted 
to  retain  fixed  land-based  1CBM  launcners  operational  or 
under  construction  as  of  1 July  1 9?’2  wniie  no  new  launcners 
could  be  constructed.  Tnis  left  the  U.S.  with  1,03*+  fixed 
land-cased  I CBM  launchers  and  i,6l3  for  the  soviet  Union. ^ 

The  Soviets  with  313  modern  large  ballistic  missile  launcners 
{tne  SS-9)  could  retain  ana  modernise  tnem  but  could  not 
build  new  ones.  Under  tne  agreement  neither  tne  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  could  convert  existing  ICBM  launcners 
to  mouern  large  oallistic  missile  launchers. 

Due  to  the  ambiguity  aoout  the  definition  of  a heavy 
missile,  the  United  States  issued  a unilateral  declaration 
to  clarify  its  position.  The  U.S.  mterpretea  tne  agreement 
as  prohibiting  conversion  of  light  ICDMs  into  missiles  "having 
a volume  significantly  greater  than  tnat  of  the  largest  light 
1CBM  mow  in  operation  on  either  side."  l’ne  term  "significantly 
greater"  was  not  aefineu. 

The  launcher  aspect  was  nanaied  by  an  agreed  interpretat ion 
that  in  tne  process  of  modernisation  the  dimensions  of  silo 
launchers  couud  not  be  increasea  more  tnan  fifteen  percent 
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ol‘  the  diameter  of  land-cased  I CBM  silos. 


On  tne  subject  of  land  mobile  ICdMs,  the  U.S.  delegation 
--  again  in  a unilateral  statement  — stated  thac  it  "would 
consider  tne  deployment  of  operational  lana-mobiie  ICoM 
launchers  during  the  period  of  Cne  interim  agreement  as  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  tne  agreement.” 

On  submarine  limitations,  the  Soviets  were  allowed  a 
maximum  of  950  SL5M  launchers  on  62  modern  ballistic  missile 
submarines  (nuclear  powered).  The  b.S.  was  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  ?10  SLBM  launchers  on  a maximum  of  94  modern 
ballistic  missile  suDmarines . c i'o  reach  the  maximum  limits 
provisions  were  made  for  tne  trading  of  old  ICBMs  deployed 
before  1964  (206  SS-?s  and  SS-6s  for  the  Soviets  and 
54  TITANS  for  the  U.S.)  into  modern  SLaM  launchers.  Soviet 
missile-carrying  diesel  submarines  were  not  covered  by  tne 
agreements  nor  were  over  100  Soviet  test  launchers  included 
in  the  ceilings. 

Verification  of  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement,  as  in  the  ABM  Treaty,  was  to  be  by  national  means. 
Both  sides  agreed  not  to  interfer  with  verification. 

Tne  interim  agreement  was  to  run  for  five  years  unless 
replaced  uy  a more  comprenensive  permanent  agreement  which 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  further  negotiations,  or  unless 
terminated  oy  notification  of  withdrawal  by  eitner  party  on 
six  months  notice. 

A noteworthy  point  iji  the  limitations  cot n nations  agreeu 


to  are  the  systems  and  programs  that  0A1.T  did  not  limit. 

SALT  I placea  no  limits  on  long  range  bomDers,  cruise  missiles, 
or  on  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs).  SALT  I 
placed  no  limits  on  multiple  independent  re-entry  venicle(s) 

(MIRV)  nor  on  modifications  or  improvements  in  warneads. 

No  limitations  were  placed  on  research  and  development  except 
for  the  development  of  certain  kinds  of  ABMs.  Consequently, 
research  and  development  continued  in  areas  of  nuclear 
weapons,  antisubmarine  warfare  weapons  and  methods,  penetra* 
tion  aids  for  missiles  and  bombers,  and  stand-off  weapons. 

Research  and  development  pertaining  to  improved  strategic 
offensive  systems  were  not  limited. 

THE  FOUR  PART  PACKAGE: 

Several  years  after  the  signing  of  the  SALT  1 agreements 
alleged  Soviet  violations  became  the  focus  of  great  debate. 

Opinions  varied  widely.  Numerous  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  chargsu^he  Soviets  witn  violating  the  SALT  1 agree- 
ments  while  also  claiming  that  loose  wording  and  deficiencies 

I 

m define u on  and  drafting  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  under- 
take actions  that  are  not  technically  violations,  but  which 
in  Tact  were  not  thought  to  be  permissible  according  to  trie 
original  agreement,  w'niie  alleged  Soviet  SALT  I violations 
are  not  to  be  assessed  nere,  amtig^ities  within  the  agreement 
ao  exist.  They  stem  partly  from  mu  roose  wording  ana  lacx 
of  definition  in  the  agreements  out  principally  because  not 
parts  of  trie  SAi/f  i package  are  legally  binding. 
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analjLx^  of  -ae  entire  * package  helps  to  clarify 

the  cause  of  raucn  of  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  that  exists. 
Tne  SALT  I package  consists  of  four  parts,  part  Ij  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  interim  Agreement  ana  tne  protocol  to  the  interim 
Agreement  cor.cerining  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines 
ana  submarine -launched  ballistic  missile  launchers.  This 

t ] 

agreement  was  signed  in  Moscow  by  President  Nixon  and  secretary 

I ! 

Brezhnev  on  Zo  May  19?L.  Its  provisions  are  legally  binding 
to  both  parties  within  generally  recognized  practices  of 

I 

international  xaw. 

part  II  consists  of  twelve  "Agreed  interpretations" 

[ I 

^lettered  A tnrough  L;  wnicn  were  not  signed  by  Nixon  and 
nrozhnev  but  were  agreed  upon  and  initialed  by  the  Heads  of 
the  Delegations  --  Ambassador  ^mith  and  Minister  Jemenov 
or.  Z6  May  197^.  Seven  of  the  Agreed  Interpretations 
(A  through  G)  pertain  to  tne  AiiM  featy  and  five  (h  through  L) 

i 

| pertain  to  the  Interim  Agreement.  These  Agreed  Interpretations 

• clarify  certain  provision^  ana,  in  some  cases,  attempt  to 

establish  more  precise  meaning  to  clauses  of  the  ABM  Treaty- 
ana  interim  Agreement,  it  may  Do  arguable  whether  o.  i.oi 
^ .—we  w*  -ate.*.  • t w rx  t e i. ..  ga  ily  cmdlng.  coin  h UaU  j f ij  ci  cga  1 1 o n 

uw;  eec.  tc  in-. so  Interpretations  and  indicated  so  by  Initial- 
ing them.  sat  only  initialed  --  not  signeo.  in  other  words, 
acknowledged  but  not  agreed  upon.  >.hy  the  papers  were  not 
singed  oy  ;iixon  anu  Brezhnev  a^  pari  of  the  formal  agreement 
is  unknown.  Tneir  legality  is  questionable  and  they  cannot 
be  viewed  as  binding  between  parties. 


rarl  111  consist  of  six  "Common  understandings  " 

(A  through  F)  wnich  were  neither  signed  nor  initialed  by  heads 
of  state  or  delegation  chiefs.  Common  Understandings  were 
generally  clarifying  statements  maae  oy  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  wnicn  the  soviet  Delegation  either  appeared  to  agree  or 
simply  did  not  comment.  Aithou6h  the  agreement  says  that 
these  understandings  were  reacned  by  both  parties  during  the 
negotiations  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  overall  ooviet 
consent  to  U.D.  statements.  "No  comment"  cannot  be  assumed 
to  imply  consent.  Being  appended  to  the  agreements  does  not 
make  tnem  a legally  binding  part  of  the  agreement. 

Fart  IV  consist  of  eight  Unilateral  Statements  --  seven 
oy  tne  U.D.  Delegation  and  one  by  the  soviet  Delegation. 

Uiese  statments  deal  with  specific  subjects  wnich,  it  appears, 
ti.e  two  parties  could  not  agree.  The  United  states  may  have 
used  <,his  as  a platform  to  record  a position  in  light  of 
obvious  Doviet  disagreement.  Obviously  these  statements  are 
without  legal  founuation. 

Onxy  part  1 --  tne  AbM  Treaty,  tne  interim  Agreement,, 
and  cne  i rotocoi  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  submarines  -- 
is  legally  oinding  to  both  parties.  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV 
are  not.  Confusion  and  ambigiuty  results  when  discussions 
jump  from  whet  is  legal  and  binding  to  what  was  implied  as 
binding  to  what  is  clearly  not  bindxng  as  if  it  were  legally 
binding, 
o U MM  A A 1 ! 

DAL.'.’  i did  establish  some  ceilings  in  strategic  arms 
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competition  but  it  did  not  have  a direct  impact  on  many  weapons 
improvement  and  deployment  programs.  While  SALT  i did  little 
to  limit  strategic  arms  competition  it  may  have  provided  that 
first  step  toward  achieving  a better  understanding  of  trie 
prooiens  that  nave  blocked  progress  for  years.  One  final 
note;  any  future  3ALT  accord  must  oe  void  of  the  amOx6uities, 
loose  wording,  and  lack  of  definition  that  has  clouded  ^ALT  1. 
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‘‘"The  1,613  figure  is  a U.S.  intelligence  estimate.  At 
no  point  in  tne  SALT  negotiations  did  tne  Soviet  state  tneir 
number  of  I CBM  fixed  land  eased  missile  launchers. 

Tne  Soviet  Union  issued  a unilateral  declaration,  re- 
jected by  the  U.S.,  that  xt  reserved  the  right  to  increase 
tne  number  of  us  SLBM  submarines  if  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO 
allies  undertook  to  build  more  than  a combined  total  of 
50  such  submarines  with  800  SLBMs.  See  william  R.  Kintner 
and  Robert  L.  pfaltzgraff,  Jr.,  "Assessing  the  Moscow  SALT 
Agreements,"  ORBiS,  (Summer  197L),  p.  3^3* 
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CrlAVr&R  l*t  U.S.  ofriATiiGiC  GOALS  ALL  UbdiiCTIVKo  li\  STKATLG1C 

ARMS  LIMITATIONS 

To  nave  meaningful  arms  limitations  in  terms  of  strategic 

goaxs  aoes  not  mean  that  each  party  must  adopt  the  same  or 

Auiiiar  goaxs  ana  oojecxxves.  strategic  concepts  are  a 

product  o.  each  nation's  objectives*  geopolitical  situation, 

opp  >r  .unitie. > , constraints,  resources,  technology,  and 

x .» .x tutional  c.aracteristics.  Different  strategic  goals  - 

resulting  from  concepts  formed  from  the  aoove  - are  not 

liKexy  v.0  uu  x-econciied  in  negotiations,  especially  between 

tne  Americans  ar.d  the  Soviets.  because  strategic  asymmetries 

tii.it  ana  art:  not  likely  to  cnange  this  does  not  discount  the 

fact  that  ' re  can  oe  arms  limitations.  Robert  R.  Bowie 

is  reports  . to  have  saidi 

uiv..h  .no  differences  in  nistory,  geography, 
anu  cofimii tmerits , it.  is  rarely  iiitex^  tnat 
trie  U.^.  arm  U.S..  . would  be  able  to  agree 

on  strategic  doctrine  or  even  on  relative 
importance  of  diffei'ent  weapon^  for  stauxe 
deterrence.  out  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  do  so  in  order  to  agree  to 
iimxt  or  regulate  specific  weapons  systems 
or  activities.  *~ 

Tne  SALT  i accords  snowea  tnat  in  spite  of  asymmetries  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  there  snould  be  agreement 
to  -irrut  specific  weapons  systems. 

Wr  iA  x a. ix.  u.x..  x>T  RA  T no  iG  OBJ  s..  . i v : U . o . strategic  o u * 
.jectives  are  built  on:  A)  confidence  in  trie  aoility  to  deter 
an  aii  out  attack  on  the  United  States  vra  assured  destruction, 
and  b)  confidence  in  tno  surviva oiiity  of  the  retaliatory  force 


Known  as  crisis  stability.  U.D.  strategic  objectives,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Annual  Defense  department  neport  for  FY  1975.  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger,  are*. 

1)  to  deter  a nuclear  attack  on  tne  U.S.  and 
its  Allies  via  strategic  nuclear  forces; 

2)  to  deter  a non-nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S. 
and  its  Allies  primarily  through  U.S.  and 
Allied  theater  forces;  and 

3)  to  "inhibit  coercion"  oy  otner  nuciearc 
powers  toward  the  U.S.  and  its  Allies. 

It  woul.d  be  difficult  to  conduct  meaningful  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  based  upon  these  strategic  oDjectives.  These 
oojectives  are  too  general  and  too  broad  to  be  used  by  the 
U.S.  in  arms  limitation  negotiations.  Needed  are  clearly 
defined  specific  objectives  which  will  allow  proposals  to  be 
evaluated.  The  strategic  objectives,  as  outlined,  lack 
definitive  direction  and  can  easily  lead  to  multiple  inter- 
pretations. Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  accused  the  administration 
back  in  1973  of  lacking  defined  strategic  objectives.  He  said: 

We  need  a coherent  strategic  policy  against 
wnicn  we  can  measu^o  our  proposals  and  Soviet 
proposals.  At  tne  moment  we  have  no  clearly 
defined  set  of  strategic  objectives  --  let 
alone  political  objectives  --  which  allow  us 
to  fit  JALT  into  some  larger  national  purpose.0 

In  searching  for  a "clearly  defined  set  of  strategic  ob- 
jectives," aware  of  what  the  oroad  goals  are  arid  knowing  that 
tne  backbone  of  these  objectives  are  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  forces,  one  should  ask;  What  do  we  want  our  strategic 
forces  to  do?  in  this  respect  s .raiegic  forces  should  deter 
a nuclear  attack  and  be  sufficient  to  defend  in  the  event 
deterrence  fails.  (Deterrence  i;  that  confidence  in  our 
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strategic  forces  that  would  allow  the  'united  states  to  survive 
a hostile  first  strike  with  sufficient  retaliatory  forces  to 
inflict  unacceptable  damage  to  the  attacker  in  response. 
Unacceptable  damage  is  generally  viewed  as  the  percent  of 
destruction  to  enemy  industry  and  population.  To  be  reliable, 
deterrence  requires  the  maintenance  of  tne  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  and  appropriate  defensive  measures  that  will 
limit  damage  to  U.S.  forces  and  still  complicate  the  enemy's 
attack.  The  soviet  Union  is  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
attacking  the  United  States  if,  after  a soviet  first-strike 
and  U.S.  response  the  military  balance  would  be  against  them 

and  the  ratio  of  remaining  population  and  industry  would  not 

7 

be  adverse  to  the  United  States.  since  U.S.  strategic  forces 
constitute  tne  foundation  for  our  nation's  security  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  them  in  sufficient  size  and  character 
to  offer  a credible  defense  if  deterrence  should  fail.) 

In  the  annual  statement  or.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  1971  -- 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  tr. . ..9/0's:  building  for  peace, 
President  Richard  Nixon  stated  tnat  U.S.  policy  was  to  main- 
tain strategic  sufficiency.  Tne  president  confirmed  tnat  the 
criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency  set  forth  in  1969  did 
represent  national  security  policy.  From  the  concept  of 
sufficiency  we  should  ue  aoie  to  determine  specific  strategic 
objectives. 

1969  SUFFICIENCY  CRITERIA : 

The  four  criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency  as  set  forth 
in  1969  were: 


s 
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(1)  Maintaining  an  adequate  second-strike 
capability  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise 
attack  on  our  strategic  forces. 

(2)  Providing  no  incentive  for  the  .Soviet 
Union  to  strike  the  United  otates  first 
in  a crisis. 

{ 3 ) Preventing  the  soviet  Union  from  gaining 
tne  ability  to  cause  considerably  greater 
urban-industrial  destruction  than  the 
United  States  could  inflict  on  the  Soviets 
in  a nuclear  war. 

(4)  Defending  against  damage  from  small  attacks 
or  accidental  iaunenes.  ° 

Analysis  of  the  Nixon  criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency 
reveals  that  U.S.  national  security  policy  was  1)  to  maintain 
an  assured  destruction  capability,  2)  to  insure  crisis 
stability,  3)  to  maintain  essential  equivalence,  and  4)  to 
nave  a damage  limiting  capability. 

Assured  destruction,  the  ability  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  upon  tne  enemy  in  terms  of  destruction  to  industry 
and  population,  was  the  first  sufficiency  criterion.  The 
U.S.  assured  destruction  ennabiiity  rested  on  the  confidence 
to  deter  an  all  out  attack  on  the  United  States  with  the 
capability  of  retaliation  via  U.S.  strategic  forces  if 
necessary.  Maintaining  the  assured  destruction  capability 
became  a major  policy  goal  under  tne  Nixon  sufficiency  criteria. 

Crisis  stability,  the  second  sufficiency  criterion,  meant 
that  the  U,S.  should  expose  no  vulnerabilities  that  would 
cause  the  Soviets  to  strike  first  in  the  event  of  a crisis. 

Under  crisis  stability  the  survivability  of  U.S.  retaliatory 
forces  must  be  assured.  The  Soviets  must  not  be  tempted  to 
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a pre-emptatory  strike  because  of  U.S.  weakness.  Survivabil  ity 
of  U.S.  forces  could  have  Deen  increased  in  a number  of  ways. 
For  example,  in  1969  the  U.S.  could  have  increased  tne  number 
of  offensive  forces  to  insure  that  a sufficient  number  would 
survive  a Soviet  strike,  it  could  have  defended  I CBM  fields 
with  an  ABM  system,  it  could  harden  existing  missile  silos, 

. Q 

or  even  go  to  a mobile  ICBM  force. 

Essential  equivalence,  the  third  sufficiency  criterion; 
aimed  at  preventing  gross  disparities  between  tne  two  side's 
strategic  forces.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  asymmetries 
do  exist  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces.  Under  essential 
equivalence  one  side's  advantage  would  have  to  be  balanced 
by  the  other  party's  advantage  or  advantages. 

The  fourth  sufficiency  criterion  was  to  have  a damage 
limiting  capability  designed  against  small  scale  attacks  or 
accidental  launches.  The  12-site  Safeguard  ABM  program  would 
originally  nave  met  this  criterion.  As  a result  of  the  SALT 
ABM  Treaty  the  concept  Cx  uefensive  damage  limitation  was 
removed  from  contention  as  a major  strategic  goal. 

The  Nixon  sufficiency  criteria  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  both  tne 
survivability  of  her  strategic  forces  and  an  adequate  mix 
of  forces  allowing  for  reaction  to  changing  threats  and 
technology.  The  sufficiency  criteria  reaffirmed  the  foundation 
of  U.S.  national  security  as  resting  on  strategic  forces.  It 
therefore  appears  reasonable  to  derive  U.S.  strategic  goals 
and  objectives  for  arms  limitations  from  the  Nixon  sufficiency 
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criteria . 


It  is  meaningless  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  1969 
sufficiency  criteria  could  have  led  to  a meaningful  SALT  I 
agreement.  It  would  appear  that  the  SALT  1 agreements  quite 
effectively  negotiated  away  the  third  and  fourth  criteria  of 
nixon's  sufficiency  doctrine  leaving  assured  destruction  and 
crisis  stability  as  tne  foundation  for  U.S,  strategic  objectives. 

The  concept  of  essential  equivalence  was  sacrificed  by 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  gross  disparities  it  granted 
to  the  Soviets.  Soviet  advantages  going  into  SALT  I were  in 
ICBMs,  deployed  ABMs,  deployed  ABM  radars,  IR/MRBMs,  SLBMs, 

medium  bombers,  SAMs,  and  new  offensive  weapons  development 

, . . 10 
ana  construction  in  progress.  U.S.  aavantages  were  m 

deployed  SLBMs,  heavy  bombers,  MIRV  and  the  beginnings  of 

the  MIRVing  program,  and  the  Safeguard  ABM  program.1* 

The  SALT  i agreement  resulted  in  the  following: 

1 . All  Soviet  aavantages  in  offensive  arms 
were  preserved  or  enhanced  by  tne  Interim 
Offensive  agreement. 

a.  In  all  categories  limited  by  the 
agreement  the  Soviets  secured  per- 
mitted levels  higher  than  the  U.S. 
and  higher  than  then-existing  Soviet 
operational  levels. 

b.  In  area  not  limited  oy  tne  agreement 
the  Soviets  possessea  either  an  over- 
whelming numerical  advantage  (IR/MRBMs, 

SLBMs,  medium  bombers),  an  active 
buildings  program  (new  ICBMs,  MIRV, 
modern  strategic  bombers),  a "free 
strategic  weapon"  .diesel  propulsion 
SLBM  submarines),  or  a protected  in- 
terest (mobile  ICBMs.) 
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c.  In  all  categories  where  a U.S.  advantage 
existed  tne  Soviets  were  permit  tea  to 
close  the  gap,  ana  tnere  remains  no.  , 
impediment  to  surpassing  the  U . 3 . . 

Tne  U.S.  also  traaed  away  tne  4tn  sufficiency  criteria  - 
that  of  a damage  limiting  capability  through  tne  ASM  Treaty. 
What  one  snouid  not  neglect  to  note  about  that  Treaty  are 
the  following  facts: 

a.  The  Moscow  NCA (National  Command  Authority) 
defense  contains  numerous  ICBM  launchers 
within  its  protective  footprint  (in  fact, 
potentially  far  more  than  the  J.S.  might 
defend  at  its  one  ICBM. ;sit$.  . 

b.  The  Soviets  large  radar  inventory  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  U.S.  (already  exceeding 

that  originally  planned  according  po  DDR&r-  testimony) 
allowing  the  possibility  ol'  rapid  expansiun 
in  the  event  of  cheating  or  abrogation. 

c.  The  Soviet  SAM  defense  is  the  most  extensive 
the  world  has  ever  known,  while  the  U.S. 

SAM  installation,  well  less  tnan  onetenth 

the  size  of  the  Soviet  deployments,  continues 
to  contract  and  will  probably  be  phased  out 
in  the  near  future. 

d.  While  the  precise  ABM  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  SAM  defense  are  subject  to  contro- 
versy, there  is  no  question  that  it  can 
have  significant  ABM  capability  against 
certain  types  of  re-entry  vehicles  and 
that  modernization  of  the  system  can 
substantially  increase  this  eapaoiiity.  ^ 

oCHLLSINGER  ' 3 SUFFICIENCY  CRITERIA: 

U.S.  strategic  objectives  today  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  I9b9-19?2  time  frame.  As  a result  of  the  SALT  1 
agreements  in  1972  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger ' s 
announced  change  in  targeting  doctrine  in  January  197^.  a new 
sufficiency  criteria  emerged. 


A orief  explanation  of  the  change  in  targeting  aoc trine 
is  appropriate  before  continuing.  In  times  past,  the  accuracy 
of  our  strategic  systems  did  not  allow  the  U.3.  tne  precise 
targeting  accuracies  it  currently  possesses.  As  a result 
of  new  technology  which  increased  our  targeting  accuracy, 
the  U.S.  was  aole  to  oe  more  selective  in  its  targeting  options. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  new  tecnnoiogy  in  view  of  holes  left 
in  1969  sufficiency  criteria,  the  defense  uepartment  advanced 
a new  concept  of  sufficiency. 

CHANGE  IN  TARGETING: 

On  January  10,  19?h,  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 

announced  a cnange  in  strategic  targeting,  last  targeting 

doctrine  consisted  primarily  of  assured  destruc cion  with 

"some  large-scale  pre-pianned  options  otner  tnan  attacking 
14 

cities."  The  new  targeting  policy  added  options  which  in 

turn  add  more  selectivity  in  targeting  ana  allow  for  "relatively 
small-scale  options"  in  addition  to  those  choices  which  had 
previously  existed.  Options  are  available  for’  situations  sucn 
as  a counterforce  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a counter-city 
strike  on  a small  scale  oy  any  party,  or  even  action  in  the 
European  theater  alone. Tne  Key  to  tne  change  in  targeting 
doctrine  seems  to  be  added  selectivity  and  increased  flexibil- 
ity tnrough  the  new  options. 

Schlesinger  made  it  clear  that  tne  targeting  change  was 
.not  placing  emphasis  on  nard  strategic  targets.  The  options 
now  available  offer  a cnoice  in  a crisis  depending  upon  the 
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nature  of  tne  enemy  auacA  «»na  enemy  objectives. w Types  of 

targets  w.'.iCr.  can,  ar.a  presumat..,  are,  being  pre-pianneu  as 

options  include  cities,  other'  targets  of  value,  military 

installations  of  many  different  iunds,  soft  strategic  targets 

1 8 

as  well  as  nard  strategic  targets. 

Schlesinger  further  stated  that  the  principle  reason  for 
tne  change  was  due  to  a cnange  in  tne  tnreat.  in  order-  for 
the  U.S.  to  cope  with  the  growth  in  the  Soviet  systems  and 
their  increased  capabilities  - greater  flexibility  and 
selectivity  in  targeting  was  necessary. 

The  growth  in  the  Soviet  threat  which  led  to  the  change 
in  targeting  doctrine,  along  with  what  was  left  of  Lixon’s 
sufficiency  criteria,  after  half  of  it  had  been  "bar-gained" 
away  in  SALT,  generated  a new  concept  for  strategic  sufficiency 
The  four  points  to  tne  Schlesinger  sufficiency  criteria  became 

1)  a capability  sufficiently  large,  diversified, 
and  survivaole  so  tnat  it  will  provide  us  at 
ail  times  with  hign  confidence  of  riding  out 
even  a massive  rprise  attack  and  of  pene- 
trating enemy  defenses,  and  witn  the  ability 
to  withhold  an  assured  destruction  reserve 
for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

c)  the  employment  of  the  strategic  forces  in  a 
controlled,  selective,  and  restrained  fashion. 

3)  tne  forces  to  execute  a wide  range  of  options 
in  response  to  potential  actions  by  an  enemy, 
including  a capaoility  for  precise  attacks  on 
bo  oh  soft  ana  hard  targets,  while  at  the  same 
time  minimizing  unintended  collateral  damage. 

4)  an  offensive  capability  of  sucn  size  and 
composition  that  ail  will  perceive  it  as  in 
overall  oalance  with  the  strategic  forces 
of  any  potential  opponent. 
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An  assessment  of  Scnlesinger  ’ s suflxciency  criteria  shows 


that  assured  destruction  continues  to  play  a major  roie  in 
U.S.  strategic  plans  but  with  the  added  dimension  of  holding 
that  power  for  an  "extended  period  of  time."  From  this 
statement  evidence  exists  that  assured  destruction  under  the 
new  targeting  doctrine  is  an  option  the  U.b.  would  choose 
to  employ  only  as  a last  resort.  Holding  the  option  of  assured 
aestrution  for  an  "extended  period  of  time  " acts  as  an  escape 
from  the  genocidal  implications  often  associated  with  assured 
destruction.  The  change  also  enhances  the  notion  of  realistic 
warfighting  objectives  using  strategic  forces.  Tne  argument 
has  Deen  advanced  that  the  targeting  cnange  makes  nuclear 
weapons  more  usaole.  To  a degree  this  is  what  Schlesinger ' s 
first  criteria  is  doing.  However,  one  cannot  overlook  the 
rogic  that  the  introduction  of  a single  or  a few  nuclear 
weapons  may  cause  both  sides  to  refrain  from  further  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  possibly  reduce  one  party's  will  to  wage 
war.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  policy  now 
provides  a credible  response  across  the  spectrum  of  risk, 
may  act  to  deter  a party  from  military  action  altogether. 

hchlesinger ' s second  criteria  for  sufficiency  empnasizes 
tne  use  of  strategic  forces  in  a controlled,  selective . and 
restrained  manner,  increased  options  under  the  new  targeting 
cnange  provides  this  new  dimension. 

The  third  criteria  places  err.pnasis  on  flexibility  in 
both  range  of  targets  (soft  to  hard)  as  weii  as  the  options 
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for  aifi'ereru  size^  of  striK.es.  ,-aving  options  available 
promotes  tne  concept  of  extenaea  aeterrence.  (Extended 
deterrence  means  an  extension  of  tne  use  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  to  defend  our  allies.)  Europeans  nave  strongly 
supported  tne  U.S.  cnange  in  targeting  because  they  see  it 
as  prouucing  credible  options  that  include  European  defense. 

The  fourth  of  Scniesir.ger * s sufficiency  criteria  is  a 
resurrection  of  the  essential  equivalence  criteria  wnic h the 
U.S.  conceded  at  SALT  i. 

As  opposed  to  the  nix  on  sufficiency  criteria,  Schiesinger 
appears  to  be  giving  greater  recognition  to  our  allies.  The 
introduction  of  extenaed  deterrence  through  the  new  targeting 
doctrine  incorporates  allied  interest  in tu  u.d.  strategic 
policy.  This  differs  from  tne  dixon  criteria  which  applied 
primarily  to  nuclear  attacks  upon  the  United  States. 

Noteworthy  is  that  in  spite  of  changes  in  Secretaries  of 

Defense  and  presidential  administrations  the  annual  defense 

department  reports  for  FY  xp/8  (Defense  Secretary  Donald  h. 

xumsfeld)  and  FY  19 79  (Defense  secretary  Harold  nrown)  clearly 

snow  that  the  sufficiency  criteria  outlined  oy  Defense  Secretary 

Schiesinger  remains  essentially  the  same.  For  example,  on 

tne  neou  for  an  assured  destruction  capability  the  following 

has  beer,  exm  acted  from  tne  Rumsfeld  and  srown  reports: 

nU.USFLLD : ...at  a minimum,  the  U.S.  second-strike 
capability  should  be  aoie  to  execute  the 
mission  of  assured  retaliation  as  the 
prime  condition  of  deterrence. 
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unt  cf  Cue  responses  that  must  surely 
be  available  to  tne  president  is  what 
has  been  called  assured  destruction. 

It  is  essential  chat  we  retain  the 
capability  at  ail  times  to  inflict 
an  unacceptable  level  ol  damage  on 
the  Joviet  Union,  including  destruction 
of  a minimum  of  200  major  Joviet  cities. 

On  tne  criteria  involving  increased  options: 

hUMJFJLD:  j^css  than  full  attack  contingencies 

raise  enormous  uncertainties ....  even 
if  the  probability  of  nuclear  escalation 
is  high,  it  seems  appropriate  to  have 
available  for  the  president  some  options 
rather  than  only  the  full  response  of 
assured  retaliation.  Accordingly,  the 
U.S.  posture  should  include  the  ability 
noth  to  implement  some  preplanned  options 
and  to  improvise  responses  to  events  not 
anticipated  in  contingency  planning. 

b.umHs  Assured  uestrution  cannot  be  the  only 

response  available  to  the  president.... 
we  must  have  the  fiexioility  to  respond 
at  a level  appropriate  to  the  type  and 
scale  of  his  attack. 

On  criteria  for  flexibility  in  both  range  of  targets  as  well 

as  she  options  for  different  sizes  of  strixes: 

KUMSPELDi  It  should  be  evident  that  once  the  possibility 
I of  some  options  is  admitted,  the  range  of 

targets  becomes  wide.  Many  targets  important 
to  a society's  economy  and  political  system 
are  separated  to  some  degree  from  heavy  con- 
centration of  people.  That  sends  also  to  be 
the  case  with  a number  of  military  targets, 
including  general  purpose  as  well  as  strategic 
nuclear  facilities.  To  attack  relatively  soft 
• targets,  and  to  minimize  collaterial  damage, 

relatively  low-yield  weapons  with  nigh  accuracies 
are  required.  in  previous  years,  because  of  these 
considerations,  it  has  been  U.J.  policy  to  seek 
improved  command  and  control,  higher  accuracy, 
and  an  increased  variety  of  warhead  yields  in 
order  to  implement  an  effective  range  of  options. 
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As  part  ox  tna  , i i.exiJi.j.itj' , we  must  oe 
aoie  10  iauncn  contx’olieu  counterattacks 
against  a wide  range  of  Large ts  --  in- 
cluding theater  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces,  lines  of  communication,  war 
supporting  industry,  and  targets  of 
increasing  hardness;  from  aircraft  run- 
ways and  nuclear  storage  sites  to  command 
bunkers  and  IC3M  silos. 

On  the  neea  for  essential  equivalence: 

RUMSFELD:  EQUIVALENCE:  . . .we  must  maxe  sure  that 

the  U.S.  nuclear  posture  inspires  the 
correct  perception  of  strength.  if 
allied  and  neutrai  nations  see  the 
military  balance  as  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  the  United  States, 
their  independence  and  firmness  may 
give  way  to  adjustment,  accommodation, 
and  subordination.  If  potential  enemies 
nave  a similar  perception,  tney  may 
misjudge  the  situation  and  make  demands 
which  could  lead  to  confrontation,  crisis, 
and  unnecessary  dangers.  At  present,  the 
United  States  and  tne  Soviet  Union  are 
seen  as  having  rougnly  equivalent  nuclear 
capabilities.  Congress  has  underscored 
the  importance  of  maintaining  tnis  posture 
by  requiring  that  we  not  be  inferior  to  the 
Soviet.  Union. 

BKOwiM;  ESSENTIAL  EQUIVALENCE:  By  essential  equivalence, 

i mean,  a condition  such  that  any  advantages  in 
force  characteristics  e.. joyed  by  the  Soviets 
are  offset  by  other  U.S.  advantages.  Although 
we  must  avoid  a resort  to  one-  for  -one  matching 
of  individual  indices  of  capability,  our 
strategic  nuclear  posture  must  not  be,  and 
must  not  seem  to  be,  inferior  in  performance 
to  the  capabilities . of  tne  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.c.  now  looks  toward  SALT  il  with  a new  set  of 
sufficiency  criteria.  Using  the  Schlesinger-Rumsf el d-brown 
sufficiency  criteria  to  represent  u.S.  objectives,  can  the  U.S, 
expect  to  negotiate  an  arms  iimitacion  agreement  that  wouid  be 
meaningful  satner  than  promissory,  cosmetic,  or  hazardous? 
Theoretically  the  answer  shall  always  be  positive.  In 
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actuality  there  are  reasons  for  serious  doubt . The  executive 
agreement  reacnea  at  Vladivostok,  oe tween  president  Ford  ana 
Soviet  Communist  party  Chief  Brezhnev  points  to  one  such 
doubt. 

VLADIVOSTOK: 

hailed  as  a breakthrough  in  SALT  negotiations  Qy  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  trie  Vladivostok  agreement  set  a ceiling 
of  2,400  total  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (IC3M 
launchers , SLnM  launchers,  ana  long-range  bombers)  each  side 
can  deploy  and  limited  MIKVing  for  both  countries  to 
1,320  missiles. ^ Under  the  agreement  the  United  States  could 
aua  approximately  273  more  missiles.  ^ The  agreement  as  it 
stands  does  not  deny  the  United  States  flexibility  to  act. 

The  U.S.  is  not  restricted  from  introducing  larger  missiles 
into  its  arsenal  nor  to  go  to  a heavier  throw  weight.  It  is 
also  possible  to  add  on  to  a MIHVe d missile  a greater  number 
of  individual  warheads. 

liven  though  the  agreement  at  Vladivostok  will  not  reduce 
the  threat,  neither  will  it  limit  tne  U.S.  in  coping  with  a 
Changing  .jovieo  tnreat.  If  the  agreement  is  to  last  i or  a 
10  year  period  it  appears  unlikely  any  consideration  for 
actual  arms  reduction  would  be  forthcoming.  The  agreement 
does  not  curtail  or  restrict  technological  improvements. 

if  the  Vladivostok  package  is  codified  into  a SALT  II 
agreement  it  will  oypass  the  criteria  outlined  for  meanigful 
arms  limitations.  The  one  feature  favoring  such  an  agreement 
is  the  flexibility  given  to  the  U.S.  for  coping  with  the  Soviet 


threat  - present  Jmct  future  . 


The  Vladivostok  agreement  tends  to  have  a neutral  impact 
on  the  Schlesinger  sufficiency  criteria.  Viewed  in  terms  of 
its  affect  on  the  U.S.  assured  destruction  capability  — 
Vladivostok  does  not  hinder  or  restrict  tne  U.S.  offensive 
retaliatory  forces,  by  allowing  the  U.S.  to  construct  more 
delivery  vehicles  and  allowing  her  to  MIRV  more  missiles 
than  planned,  Vladivostok  appears  to  strer^nen  the  assured 
destruction  posture.  One  should  note  that  an  increase  of 
approximately  14-0  delivery  vehicles  is  not  necessarily  going 

to  have  a significant  impact  on  America's  deterrent  posture. 

i 

points  two  and  three,  of  Sculesinger ' s sufficiency 
criteria  pertain  primarily  to  the  change  in  targeting 
doctrine  and  should  have  little,  if  any,  impact  on  Vladivostok 
or  bALf  ii  negotiations. 

bince  it  is  Schlesinger ' s oujective  to  attain  essential 

I 

| equivalence  - his  lourtn  criteria  for  sufficiency  - ooth 

actually  and  perceptually  in  size  and  composition  of  strategic 
forces,  tne  Vladivostok  terms  are  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
asymmetries  in  strategic  forces  will  continue  to  exist, 
equivalence  in  total  number  of  delivery  vehicles  and  in 
number  of  MiRVaole  missiles  will  no t equate  to  a state  of 
essential  equivalence,  but,  as  stated  above,  Vladivostok 
uoes  give  the  U.w.  tie  flexibility,  assuming  it  is  willing 
to  meet  tne  cost  ano  effort  required,  to  close  the  gap  in  some 
asymmetrical  areas. 
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There  is  an  uncertain,  even  unsettling  air,  to  tne 
Vladivostok  agreement.  While  the  agreement  allows  almost 
unrestricted  action  on  1.5.  efforts  the  same  applies  to  the 
Soviets.  In  appearance  the  agreement  allows  the  Soviets  to 
do  just  wnat  tney  have  wanted  to  ao  all  along  - and  tnat 
may  be  hazardous! 

Since  the  signing  of  the  SALT  1 agreements  in  Moscow 
in  19?L  through  the  summit  meeting  between  Secretary  Brezhnev 
ana  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  Vladivostok  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  197^#  the  second  phase  of  SALT  has  been 
distinguished  only  by  the  lack  of  progress  in  negotiating 
a more  comprehensive  agreement  on  strategic  offensive  arms, 
it  remains  to  oe  seen  whether  the  apparent  "breakthrough" 
reached  curing  the  Vladivostok  summit  can  be  translated  into 
a formal  agreement  acceptable  to  the  two  governments. 

Although  it  may  be  wise  to  remain  somewhat  skeptical,  aoout 
the  Vladivostok  agreement,  there  is  a oasis  for  seme  optimism 
in  that  a follow-on  SALT  accord  along  these  lines  appear 
more  equitable  to  the  United  States  than  the  Interim  Agreement. 
Nevertheless,  a new  SALT  agreement  should  not  be  seen  as  the 
solution  to  ail  U.3.  strategic  problems.  Although  some 
greater  measure  cf  essential  equivalence  may  occur  through 
such  an  accord,  major  U.5.  strategic  programs  will  yet  be 
required . 
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CHAPTER  5s  THE  CHANGED  STRATEGIC  LAjjANCE  AND  PERCEPTIONS 

OF  POWER 

The  quantitative  freezes  imposed  in  the  SALT  I interim 
offensive  agreement  and  the  common  ceilings  agreed  on  at 
Vladivostok  nave  had  no  notable  impact  on  the  momentum  of 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  improvements.  The  rapid  and 
continous  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  capabilities 
coupled  witn  the  fact  that  the  number  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  have  been  constant  — and  are  expected  to  remain  the 
same  for  the  forseeable  future  --  has  naturally  led  some  to 
question  whether  the  United  States  has  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  strategic  nuclear  force  capabilities;  about  future 
trends;  about  the  feasible  and  desirable  ob j ectives/utiiity  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces;  and  of  the  possibility  of  follow 
on  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements.  Furthermore,  it  is 
frequently  argued  — with  increasing  credibility  — that  the 
Soviets  may  be  seeking  a strategic  posture  that  calls  for 
strategic  superiority  ratner  than  rough  parity.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  changing  strategic  nuclear  balance  and  to  discuss 
possible  poiitical/military  ramifications  in  the  exercise  of 
future  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements. 

SOVIET  .MILITARY  GROWTH:  QUEST  FOR  SUPERIORITY? 

In  the  past  twenty  years  tnere  has  been  a methodical, 
awesome  growth  of  Soviet  military  might  in  every  field  from 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (IGBMs)  to  mortars. 
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According  to  former  Secretary  of  Defence  L/onald  H.  humsfeld 

in  his  Annual  Defense  Department  Report,  FY  1978; 

The  Soviet  Union,  whatever  its  purpose, is 
without  question  engaged  in  a serious, 
steady,  and  sustained  effort  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a U.S.  response,  could  make  it 
the  dominant  military  power  in  the  world. 

Since  SALT  I,  the  Soivets  nave  made  substantial  increases 
in  their  strategic  offensive  force  capabilities.  General 
George  S.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  reported  to  Congress 
in  February,  19 79  that; 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pressing  forward  vigorously 
with  massive  programs  for  near-term  deployments 
involving  every  facet  of  offensive  strategic 
power.  At  tne  time,  it  is  improving  appreciably, 
at  a more  gradual  rate,  capabilities  for  strategic 
defense  and  pursuing  w.L„n  firm  determination 
development  of  advanced  cecnnoiogy  appropriate  to 
the  entire  strategic  equation. 


Former  Secre.tary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  stated  in  his 
Annual  Defense  Department  Beport,  FY  1976  and  FY  1977  that 
"...we  are  now  beginning  to  witness  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
largest  initial  deployment  of  improved  strategic  capabilities 
in  the  history  of  the  nuclear  competi cion. " ^ The  most 
significant  is  the  deployment  or  near  deployment  of  four  new 
iCBMs  (G3-lo,  3St17#  uo-lc,  oG-19)  --  all  of  greater  throw 

weight  and  accuracy  tnun  oheir  predecessors  and  all  iVilhVea 
or  capaole  of  Deing  Mrh/ea.'’ 

a.n  addition,  Schlesinger-  stated  that  tne  Soviets  are 
outspenaing  the  United  states  bj.  SO  „o  60  percent  in  every 
significant  category  in  defense  programs,  such  as  procurement , 
researen  anu  development,  general  purposes  forces,  and  strategic 
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nUClcar  Oi  iCnSlVU  iOl'Cco. 


ilne  jovial  military  e s tauiisnmenl  --  i.^A  over  i our  ana  a 


i iti xi  million  men  ■“  — . ia a , in  jl  e c e n t y ucii  o y j;i  oJuctu  x Owl  t xmL  o 


ao  many  suomariaes  anu  surlaco  c orri ba Lan i s as  nas  uirc-  on  tea 


, tates  and  is  producing  70  percent  more  tactical  aircraft. 


Further , muxcoim  K.  Currie,  director  oi  Deiense  .\esearcn 


and  engineering  ^l)  sneer, 


or  mu  a tnc  jiiiut  x.n  cai 


i *j  oruai  y i 'j  f o p inii.z  iuc  u jvic  w union  is  devexopmg  auoi/iur 


;erit*fa  of  xiiterconcinentax  o&riisorc  missies,  anc1  arl  -au_ 


vaiitod  suomar-ine-launchea  uaxxistic  missile,  ana  a nai  cui  eririg, 


reeiUrj  veniCi-  (MArtV j for  me  new  strategic  systems. ' i'ne 


new  kvO'/x,j c iui-i-  xauixiy  is  a series  Doyunci  tne  oj-iO 


•it'i  jvj-i  i t now  in  various  stages  ol  acpxoymen  t • ri^ 


state. ".it:  u t .it  iviiow  What  v emei  i t s or  inuuva  t j.  ons 


wni  occur  in  tile  i iew  systems  . ior  wry  such  program^  «> uui'. 


itii  oxateu  ut* j.  u r e a e p x oy m o i » t o i ^ 1 1 e c ur r o n t gene ra t x o n x. s 


C Ot;i  X e. 


c ume  wont  On 


jay  tna w trends  a re  mom 


i m p or  o an  o on  d.  o a d o i o i o oi  i a p s n o o a t <i  pO’iiio  i . . 1 1 1 ii  o » ui 


a.  x.i  i ij  to  perceiv <w  t re uu s Uiiu  o ui  a u i x x ty  to  a s s o o n a t tu 


: o ,j  e c t iij  t.ifcxf  ^iiu  v ii4/  s-ugnix  xCance  are  lurmairieiioHi 


O or  I 0* 


s e cur  *.  - y am,  i re  e c u , oui  o «.*  r v x.  v a x ■ 


.It,  iyoV  IS  t .I  Iiil  v‘  - 


i 1 1 a i » c e u t .■  i o 


o y Ox  o.ieir 


aii,  xC  v Ulg  <1  " p Jp“  xUuilCflx  ng  oa  pa  o 1 i l ty  — * 


L t . 1 'J  U V 


ng  ofie  co>..  i.gui*a  xion  i eucncu  xii  . in  Ljiu 


pa.x  t f .x  x l o X'iui»cnxrig  caxieu  1 or  a missixe  ^.ifiOu  Wxtn  onxeiUxr 


and  ui.aitieracny  smaiier  iri  diameter  tnan  tnc  siio  hoxe.  inis 


is  to  perm  l ■ t • o tiX  idtio  t ul  no  ^ roc.rwot  ga s e s wnci t t i » o iu s o i i o 
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A.  IS  ii\U±  ted  3o  ±1*  oLciJtUo  <X  o .0  OciLiu  O!  UllC  L»ii.O  MOA.G#  " wOi  vl- 

Launch"  simply  means  expelling  the  missile  from  i ts  launcher 
oej'ore  the  mam  engines  are  ignited.  this  technique  a±xows 
tne  Silo 1 3 heat  shieic  to  oe  removtvu,  increasing  silo  volume 
producing  greater  missile  throw  weight  while  not  Changing  tne 
dimensions  of  the  silo.  .sis  technique  uoes  not  destroy 
xsiunciiO ra  cnGrucy  3. XXowa. r iiic  o3.ru-  xauncriGr  lo  ot  QuiChiy 
reloaueu.  mis  rapid  reioao  ana  run  ire  capu.oij.ity  nas  covertly 
increased  tne  iorce  ieveis  set  oy  since  .launcntrs  — — m 

missiles  --  were  limited. 

i'ne  Joviets  nave  also  developed  an  improved  version  oi 
tne  jJsnTA -class  modern  submarine  which  is  equipped  to  cai’i'y 
ir  — + Om  stellar  giuueu  JL.iKs . Further,  oovict  missile  pro- 

auction  facilities  nave  been  modernized  and  extensive  testing 
programs  have  seen  con  tinned#  hue  . oviets  nave  also  uevuxopeu 
the  ooi'-i  u a; 1 1 i-ship  missile  i ox  use  against  suriace  snips  — 

u U GG  JpbO  xx  10  y nCiG  I*  jl C3  i i axi’Craj.  o Can'  x 0 1'  o • 

A.iO  area  inv  oi v i:^,  onciTTiOao  i orl  i s oO\  it1  v v^ai* 

* ux’ v iV3i  measure a . ifu  ol^cc  tiVn  ui  .juva.g  t civix  c1g.gi.og 
fji  Up,i  xim  a.  a v.  xxiuA.  o u wr.uf,..  guus  uci*  . iduy  xn  urcisr  Lu  pi'cocr^  .. 

oovie  w national  power  aau  ,u  uua t: rc u t tr.r  o # ..  . a^Curea  o»j  — 

o true  ui  j;  i o l r3  u o • oOVio  t c a.  * x x ' i c 1 g r i g g oi  i ur  is  . a v g i.*  — 

u i u^*c  J p \.  p ..*  «*.  a e a.  g n • ui  ViVdi  .uti  uji  Cw , a x u i i ^ *■  r lai  * a. 

u x ii  pi.'  :'n3i  ui  x.  r ill  u .i  1. 1 i.  . 9 u..  i X .UUI5  « T*  1 a 3 i L i‘  J , i a ru  G 1 1 Gel 

iaciiiCxi'o  l oi  pro  -ec  oirw.  * .u  poxiuicai  icaacroMp  aru  iu; 
.o,..mara  and  c*u  troi  structure,  and  .aruened  iaciiitieo  ..o 


preserve  command, . control , a. id  conuuunica  exons  operai±u:.o  wx  tnxi 
varied  element.-  c mo  armed  iorotis/  According  to 
toy  u.  h oilier,  former  Uni  tea  o uj  tes  ambassador  to  Liu.  soviet 
U n x o n , 

Joudies  oonauc tea  in  Lite  government  and 
outside  in  tnis  country,  including  ex- 
tensive modeling  on  „ne  oasis  of  Known 
soviet  practices,  indicates  trial  wxth 
ongoing  measures,  ooviet  population 
losses  in  a tmcxear  war  couiu  on  iie  Id 
to  one  range  oi  six  to  c Igh  * percoi 
ant  that  the  soviet  'poixticai  and 
economic  macnxne1  couxu  esspouxuily 
survive  ar.d  so  Kept  going. 

according  to  another  recenu  stuu^y  conuucueii  uy  in.,  seeing 
aerospace  Company,  the  soviet  civil  defense  prcgi'am  ttuit  xeu.u 
to  effective  protection  of  xts  industrial  ease  and  permit  j'6/o 
of  the  popuxaoicn  to  survive  in  a general  nuclear  war . 1 J 
Appraisals  of  soviet  war  survival  measures  indicate  trial  such 
efforts  may  be  a decisive  strategic  factor  in  determining  me 
t/u o c oiii w Ux  ^ vvcajt#  Thomas  K . c-u.  iol>#  uotiiii^,  pi'O^i'sm  anci  pi  oQuCi 


t Vciu.ua  Lion  manager,  U'.i  iiii:  uoxaL  tiungrenn.LOn&i  oOirurii  L Lot.  on 
jii  idiot'  p I'oU uc  L i. Oil  i’OCOiitiy  " Li ici  u l ie  ov it'«  civ ix  ueienSw 
i i' or  L * oorTiu^i.uci  v.'^un  L..e  *i.  oi  l iwt.r  Oa  ouv  ic  « j Lira  Lego,  o 

ei  - dfiol  V d Vv  t'Up  O t : L>  , id..  Ut  ^ t i i e t^xC  I t id  .iw.i 

G LW  f n i . . • • . ••• 


. • . d (j  U v,  I i i L'  i.  (1 .1  vi  t!  Oi  ^ jt  .i  | iv  Q^l ' ' y U ■ • O . jjv  »v  w « i U » » i » id  * U i, 

t ' .lOil  P^  U O U 1 i v x ^ 1 1 Cl  t ! 1 O 0 U pci.  eVJ  il  ii  w a.  ci.  vt  | ^ Ci  | o U i * x V * 

ot i i ' i c? rr. o x ^ t [ i urn  a g X o uu i.  c oi  id  i * ^ ^ ^ in  1 a i u 1 1. a l 1 1 — i *j o e x v t • t. 

I.  \ciU  i,:it : <j  Hu.  leu  JtULUo  U;iU  i dx  nC  J » " ^ 111  & i^cU'U.i  x ' / , 


essay 


j’lriorax  i\oo^di . j^a Lotus 


I 


_;lO  United  ^'d  ot'b  LOucij  ti  It:  iTcpowor , 

i^cko  tae  GiCCUiaCj'  dnGL  x.  .*  ;:t'i  yx-iC.-  tO 

o v ere j;iiO  L.iti  one..  .’iuu.j  as  .a  , - iu  t • . rms  o i 
neutralizing  u.*  reouliavC.t  punon  wni  • 

Lilt:  ooviets  have  engxnt.'ei  •so.  * or  tnc-mseives 
dw  great  c Jot#  inuy  nave  - -,:iOvca  uicir 

C .1  V ii  iciH  i Cade  X‘Si  lx  p X roili  v-Ui  dL;xi.i  t^y  lo 
or xppu;  xt#  rney  !idVti  removes  their  mxxitary 
coiaiua.iu  anu  cOi^rw-.  loom  our  ability  to  destroy 
ui’  oi  i ppx6  • i.  he  nuCx tfdi  cnaxn  *-/j  conmia*ia  x - cm 

t-'ic  G'-nerai  j 'v<i. j.  10  i.ivj  lOv/aji  regiment  io 

i»urt  OCy  Ol*U  U 1 1 tr?  Ox  hlliCi.’x'Jdii  I’u  odxlclOUiy 

w c a p Oi id « lucre  io  no  p/iy6j.Ctxi  vva^  that  we  car 
Jt*o  u r »jy  unaorgroui id  ins  tai  ’•  loiio  wuic/i  now 
e .a. ib  u in  "t  j o u x 1 ».'  ^ Ox  troasands,  tha^  are  row 
i ,000-^,300  psi  Oiaj  o uaruenea  - ohe  Sardes, 
ma* i —mad e s true  turos  in  tuc  n in . ihey  nave 
puo  tnuir  strategic  cornmunjLua tioiis  xnacr^roxiiv  • 

^ ney  nave  pa  o tnOxr  nuclear  weapons  underground  • 
xiioy  iiciv o hardened  moot  oi  their  lighting 
Cdpduixx  oiys  — particular  in  tue  uelense  uixa* 

i..o  entire  industrial  population  oi  tne 
uUv  1 i o union,  it  would  oeern  from  Lie  evidence 
wiixcn  we  examines,  anu  uuu  numan  sources  *\e 
spoke  0O|  B,re  now  I0u/t  prui-nicu*  savory  cay  — 

.LfiiC  wording  industrial  sun  t xn  tue  jov ±e t 
union  uus  v;itn\n  a low  i etc  a vast  unctergrounu 
ounker  naraened  io  lly  p^i.  ..ow  unless  yoa 
go  w a uircc  w nit  agamsx  oil  ox  tnese*,  tnc 
incumber ts  ox'  the  occupants  are  going  to  survive, 
ana  oiia  w * s precj.st.xy  what  the  o evicts  nave  uo.ii  « 

• • • x .^ay  t 1*  you  now , iii  my  juugcment,  ohat  tuo 
ot)vi.ns  through  their  haruering,  war  survival 
ana  civil  dele  rise  measures  nave  neutrai  i/jeu 
lul?  aox.ix.ty  oi  our  retaliatory  x'orces  to  carry 
out  their  directed  taoi\s.  iu 

i.i  response  to  a letter  suomitteu  tu  tue  jeiense  department 
ijj  utHd  uCx  .« uliam  rroxmire , tuc  joint  OniOxS  oi  otaii  ootii 
>x pp o i 'i ijii  c x i ii  aio a g rueu  w x 1 1 » a o p c i o o — v j e n e x d x nee ^ci « i o c x a 1 1 ns  • 

O »»  wile  u t J 6>*  v * oi  u O v i L 'j  L x v iX  d j."  x 1 1 1 k. u . k 0 i/  Oli  i o jfllui  o o j ITi  e — 

»v ’ i a ^U'-fcxxix^^u  L h G x r ru».>pv.rifcj«j  ot^  ^ ^ } # 

x v — x oei  xe  veu  o / 1 a ^ w xi e juv  e * s / ia vu  c o> to  i v.  i 
Oxa-.  i#  oiul  k»ors  in  some  rna  ,i  or  itex . i u i a c t u i* ± i\g  p x a • 1 1 s • 
uiiUioir  u u i i d i 1 1 g i or  tiic  ge/i^i'ax  popuiatioi*  ts 
i-.it  in  progress , anci  tfiere  appear  oo  se  uxider- 
ground  storage  ounkers  or  gx’aii. 


o c 
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Trie  oOvieL  (civil  defense)  program  is  more 
extensive  and  better'  deveiopeu  han  ' it 
appeared  to  be  several  .years  ago.  Under 
optimum  conditions,  whicn  include  a period 
of  warning  prior  to  an  unres trained  U.s. 
attack  and  successful  evacuation  ana  otner 
preparations,  Joviet  civix  defense  measures 
could  probably:  (1)  assure  survival  of  a large 
percentage  of  tne  leaders:. ip  necessary  to  main- 
tain control,  x'educe  prompt  casualties  among 

the  urban  population  to  a small  percentage,  and 
{J)  give  tne  Soviets  a good  cnance  of  oeing  able 
to  dxstibute  at  xeast  a subsrstence  level  oi 
supplies  to  tne  surviving  population,  aithougn 
tne  economy  as  a whole  would  experience  serious 
dil f icuities . . . . 1 1 

fhe  Joint  Chiefs  aid  disagree  witn  general  Keegan's 
assertion  Chat  the  dova.et  Union  has  achieved  military  superi- 
ority over  the  United  states.  Ine  Joint  Chiefs  letter  stateu 
that  "tne  available  evidence  suggests  tne  b.d.j.n  is  engaged 
in  a programme  designed  to  achieve  sucti  superiority  out  that 
they  nave  not  attained  this  gear.”  Further,  they  no tea  tnat 
tne  united  states  has  a strategic  capability  "sufficient  to 
a.,,,  to  ve  o.o.  oojectiveo  toda^  ou^  tne  uniued  <j  t a t e s must 
continue  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  strategic  nuclear 
equivalence.  * 

■Senerai  Keegan  further  asserted  tnat  "by  evuy  criterion 

used  to  measure  strategic  uarance  - tnat  is,  aamage  sxpuc  .ancy, 

..uruv;-weight,  equivalent  megatonnage  or  tecnnology  - * am 

unaware  of  a single  important  category  in  wnicn  tne  Joviets 

nave  nut  estaoiisrieu  a significant  lead  over  tne  united  Jtates. 

fhe  Joint  Chiefs  letter  to  Senator  i roxmire  aia  not  fui^y  ooncu 

. . . <ve  agree  tnat  tne  soviets  .have  established 
a read  over  the  united  Jtates  in  throw-weight 
ana  equivalent  mega  tonnage , out  they  oo  not 
a^reo  tnat  tne  Joviets  ^eau  in  .ycmiuiO^y , 
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vH&l  inciic  arc  Lite  only  cri Lcr-ia  appropriate; 

Tor  meaoUi in^  Lne  strategic  uaxance*  rurtaer, 
damage  expo c Lancy  f a 3 wargaming  results  indicate, 
is  scenario-dependent . ine  ooviets  arc  rapidly 
closing  tne  ;ecnriOiObicai  gap,  but  Lney  stiix 
lag  x 1 severai  important  tacariOiO^icai  arcac , 

Oi  additional  criteria  by  wnicu  strategic  uaianco 
caii  L»t;  measured,  Luo  Uni  loci  jia^Go  n as  a 3uu* 
o cari  g i-dx  lead  over  the  jovic  1 union  121  bomber 
payioau | missile  accuracy,  survivapixi  ty  , and 
numbers  ui  wameaus  and  Domuers#  *~u 

X S iiuvli  ,iOfl  lo  oOVitu  pa  ii  J i V C U.  C i C i l o O ITleaS  afOo  1 av  I/lVtJ 
ucx  vifiot  consxsLs  oi  a.»  hJr*  oi  uC  Win;  ly-r  opcid iioi.ax  miooxxes, 

1 0*1*.  1 u jU  cM,* * lauiiCficro  *Va.m  a * * e o 0 x r.ct  * e 1 j 0 , 0 0 u .xi  ana 


j'o  x. * tore  op  vOr 


c ra x l on  com ua o aiur 1 « 


^ ks  <*l'i  pd  1 wllxS 


with  no  opera  nonai  AdM  xn  trie  u.^.,  a i ew  ^A,>i  xa^nenu* 

«-.cy  riuj'iaa  and  in  Alaska,  and  rsia  .. . vcx^  lew  xn^er— 

cop l or  s 0*1  cuiauai  axerc#  ) 

Overaix  Lire  empnasis  or  Luo  ^cvxOLs  appears  lo  reel  on  one 
doxxxiy  oO  iigut,  survive f am  win  a general  nuclear  war  with 
the  United  States. 

o o,  i^i  r ^ 1 c Ac*.  iU e r iv*  .uai^  , , k.  * , , « » v x v.  s in x x x La ry  c o u . 1 . .a . . u e i , 

nds  sou.u-.:a  Lna  o a reported  emphasis  jj  Lne  oOVid  union  u:i 


CxVx.x  1c  1 ciiwe  means  tnc  covic-  xt-dvioi  o;.  xp  nas  no  t aoanuo..eu 
ult  concept  Ox  victoiy  ‘ xn  a .*aix  .x.;  ^ar.*~"  ..axg  argues  LnaL 
. / v • x c o cxvxi.  u e l 0 n j(j  c i 1 01  o o o v>  oha  L o ov  x e u leaders  . ic*.  vr  c 

,*uw  accepoeu  Lne  thesis  pupuxax*  in  many  western  c x r 0 j ;>  ^.i<a.L 


c syxocms  serve  only  a poll  t icdx  purpx.j 


arm  an 


no  w designee  Lo  do  usee  x.n  wartime#  J o Luc  col.  irarv  at  xeasL 


uii’s.  s oudy  arpj  xe  s 


*ov iuo  xcaacio  pi'uUdix,)  uo  ,to^  pcrcciv. 


e/i  'j  ^ oiiOj  e vtxu  witt  a s Lra  -egic  nucxudr  war'  in  Lne  neat'  term* 
. Xw.  ju  u as-  */  «xiiC*..  oi  ncxlxonal  cuivxvux  a;..,  aoxixty  Lo  recover 


i-t  U V tx : i t a £ O 9 oOV  l 


± i*oni  s ti  c ii  a vv  d r*  i i.'  ^ v o * o a c r ^ ^ 1 a a e a x x orn  as  x f *£^ 

o <-  x *ci  L c ^ x 0 *1  aC  x.  e a x.  vSyOn»j  C yi  C G p - x 01  X c iixd  . iOi  • x 1 1 lu  < 

jCJpx  ut:  Un^  ^UcUlLi  I»u  LlVv-  OI*  Lfii'O//  — W ..  xjp 

strategic  miseries  nave  no  present  OiTeruive  utility, 

i , o v ^ r - 1 1 *j i u 3S  v i t is  c icai'  tnat  .jOV let  strategists  spproac.’ i 
tro  problem  0-x  /»tir  in  Inc  ituCiGtir  a^s  irom  a i undamen tally 
uxii'or^nl  pci\.p-jc  LiVc  tnan  • a o most  c * o . iruii  tax*y  tAGoro  uxCiiai.^, 
c uRiHaO n t a t or s 9 ana  ^overnmen  t Ox  i iciais  , i/ViaencG  oag^eots  Uiao 
oOvit  i s L x*a  t c^ss  t s see  nuciGcir  weapoi o not  only  a 3 a usance 
1 1 1 o b mme  n t to  a _».a  in  t xie  nx  ui l or  1 to  acnieve  v 1 c ^ o x y 9 bat  m 
addition  t/iuy  x.ioiot  tna  t nuoxear  weapons  anu  wax'  I’emain 
mi  * scr^m  - . 1 o Ox  policy  ana  politics  as  weapons  oi  war  always 
n&vcj.  ..  jouci'i:  j vTcAvOgisio,  1 or  oiie  most  pai‘tf  do  not 
* .gcg o sa r x iy  i’g j g u w unv  notion  ja  winning  as  maen  as  tney 
tens  to  toixu v j tnat  no  one  can  win  m a strategic  nuciear 


* ,■  A . O i i m : ► 


i/iaij  j/iG  o ov ig t s j^^k.  weapon  systems  and  means  to 


Ox  iucn.n^'  piojccuiu  ana  survive  m itt  tne  Uni  tea  states 
of.”  ms  to  a^x  oc  t its  attcnt^^n  towaru  now  tu  contain  coni i_ i c t 
a v oiuiub  tnc  xh t roauc  t icn  a-  weapon  systems  tnat  couiu 
litrGd  01 1 l s uTv  i va  tx  L i oy  01  o ov  xt  t s^rate^ic  iorces  y quo 

•a o x c P^jio  - x*c  1 u Ou u a uAi i z x » 1 m p a 00  a <_>  0*0*  doov*ix.ne  x t 

(xo  u(‘i  - a.  v G t c J«aUxi-  oy  * ^ 
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S tl'U  t Ug  iC  uuo  i/T  11IG  3.1 1U.  OdjCC 


r.  regaru.  tc  ^ovie 


.tn.ger  dimply  a 


[lid  w L»ji'  0i  utai  x I i g Wxtfl  cili  d.L  JCobiU^u  ^ ui  poJuiL/xc  iltwUilxCliv 

o.u'1  CapciGiii  litS  • i'iOW  xl  xLi  a Ilia  t t C Ji  uG&iing  With  tile 

rbcix 1 1 x c o oi  ...  o ^ x e v capa  Jixi  t ics  • 


jO  t/il  j.  d Ul 


i i * i » x o ti ‘j  x x i HoSUx  i-i.vj  j oi d i/CpxC  j ud oil xi/.  j.ii  ai< 


ra  si  x^0i . o 6i i t e 1 and  iornier  jti diisc  t a r y ocnxesinger  ir 


an  lr.terview  wit A U«s«  iv<6Wb  and  >voia j neport  nave  urged  taking 
positive  steps  xo  correct  a growing  imbalance#  According  to 


< • « xo  is  urgei it  tna t one  united  states  taitL 
P^sxtxvc  steps  to  maintain  strategic  stability 
ana  hign  Quail  ta  oive  uij  , ii  the  trends 

lit  l> uv 1 1 1 thinking  continue  to  ovoxve  in  tne 
itaixiiei  xiiuicateC.  uy  tne  xn  t e r na x.  staterAents 
oi  ^Ov  re  t leaders  , anu.  ii  the  trends  m re- 
lative itixi tary  eapaoixxty  con oinuo  to  cvoivc 
xl  lit  fashion  suggestea  oy  the  pi'ior  analysis, 
tne  1 oundat ions  for  hope  in  the  evolution  of  a 
wi’ac  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  li.b.j.h. 
and  muon  oi  tne  rest  oi  trie  world  wii_.  seriously 
be  in  aouot . ^ 

out  just  a 3 one  sciibtb  u^xty  xii  vision  oi  trie  t nr  eat 
opposing  viewpoints  re— emerge#  brent  jCu/icroi  1 , xater  ciireoti 
Ox  the  x'iationai  Security  Council,  argued  xn  1 90 y that  tne  u.^. 

..  ovi.;  o o ti  a Logic  rtia  t ionsiixp  ^ s iri  txt van  t • ouptnoi  ity  ± s 
i v j <j  b!  ib  loo  oi  •>  * i.  n vi*  r u a i x s o a a , d o u x a i u *.  v.  oivi  l t , v»  d s o r i w 
..nac co p ta o x. x i*y  oi  ant xCxpateu  carnage  m tne  event  cl  a nucioar 

oXcAdligC  i tj C 1 1)  OI  Oi  0 o i«d  «cd  | 

i.y  c^nlxnui  ig  to  inveu  t strategic  superiority 
Vvitix  many  of  tiie  attrioitco  oi  rAOtnernood, 
wo  are  in  danger  of  engaging  ii*  a form  ol 
psy  onoxOgicax  repi essio  s trategic  superior- 
ity is  not  and  cannot  be  a panacea,  anu  its 
u Ob'*  ^mploymen  t as  a cureaxi  i or  all  the 


pro  oieins  01  competition  anu  com  tic  to  oi 
intercom  witn  the  Juviel  union  olivet 
pi  xnicLi'ny  to  o o l uscu to , ralnor  than  to 
clarify  , tne  I'ctix  issues  and  ia.cioro  on 
wnicn  oar  dynamically  evolving  strategic 


itid  U onoli  ips  With  u n e o • h • a L o 
iikcj_t\  to  range  . - 

ynatever  scoworof  t oei-Levos  about  t . c uisutiiity  01  strategic 
superiority  evidence  exist  that  the  Soviets  may  not  agree, 
she  Soviet  view  oi’  strategic  is  oroaaer  than  that  oi’  the 
0/ix  ^ed  states . in  trie  soviet  view  strategic  reiatos  to  trie 
kio  ual  c oiTuic.  1 1 on  Oi  forces.  ine  or  strategic  oUjectxvs 
oi  the  soviet  Urn  on  is  trie  removal  oi  cat  unit  si  stages  as  a 
threat.  actions  oi  the  soviet  Union  appear  Qxitctsi 
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war  " ui;j.cdoxi.-xC  dm  suiciciu.1  xoi  uuciiM  trie  soviet  Uriion  on  the 
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may  see  nuexSdr  wai  an  Nieasiuxe  a.'ji  winnaoie 
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A u uiy  1 9 / / essay  Uy  mcnaru  rapes  , rroi  cssor 


ci  nistory  « harvard  anu  one  lormer  u^i'cc  wtr  o±  the  hussxan 
.sSuarCii  tOi.  .cf  tnere  , deociaoes  the  i undainsniai  uiii  ere  rices 
between  united  o oates  and  soviet  Union  strategic  thought  in 
tno  following  terms : 


«ii'.  - v x cx  c* e (-j o auC  i/i  1 1 1 e a o o p t e u ^ %j  *.  h e o'  \ 

o » si  o»  e past  two  uecaaes  caiis  for  a policy 
u^u  ui  icij. opposite  to  ^ *.a  o au o^>  c eo  in 

v. io  uii-tted  jia^eo  oy  tee  preuomi.iant 

c vyiiiin  u u .4.  ty  oi  Civiiiau  ttratoga.o  to;  no.* 

tic  utii  srico  out  victory,  not  si^xiieieney 

i. 1 1 -vsajjjiio  out  superior  i t jr  , not  retaliation 

tv*  t Ui  * eitixve  ac  t i on . f i ic  doctrine  «ia s live 

rcxd  U;U  elements:  \i/;  preempt  x or i ^iix*st  str^Kfi ) y 

\ i (quantitative  superiority  am  arms,  \j)  counter** 

ior..  targeting,  v^)  ccmuinea-arms  operations, 

am.  (j)  defense. 

soviet,  strategic  doctrine  and  programs  are  eonsislam  in 


direction  toward  one  acquisition  oi  strategic  superiority  over 
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the  United.  States.  ooviet  strategic  uoctrino  and  concepts 
i’cti-jCl  t.'iO  l.f’eJ.  . ux  war-j  ign  ting  Ce  P'at  j.j.ltic s,  CtunUjIt  o;ct;  , 
ana  war  surv ivaoiiity  in  arras  of  ootn  active  and  passive 
ue Tense  measures . Moreover,  the  most  significant  eleraen t 
xr.  ^oviet  strategic  tnougnt  i . tne  notion  tnal  a nuciuor 
missile  wax  can  be  won  and  tnat  the  bovxets  wiil  oe  tne 
victor  in  suer,  a war.  As  the  Centra*  intelligence  Agency  has 
,.o  ted ; 

ihe  soviets  are  committed  to  tne  acquisition 
of  war  fighting  capabilities,  a decision  wriicn 
reileets  a consensus  on  the  need  to  assure 
one  survival  of  the  soviet  Union  as  a national 
entity  in  case  ueterrorco  ±aiis.  It  arso 
accorus  a nuclear  war  couiu  oe  l'ougut  ana  won, 
and  tnat  counterf orce  capaoilities  should  be 
empnasised  art  strategic  forces , Mutual  oasis 
for  a staoie  strategic  nuclear  relationship 
oe  tween  super-power's  has  never  oeen  accepteu  in 
tne  ijoa  . But  Soviet  political  ana  military 
leaders  probably  regard  it  as  a reality  that 
w r -L  . oe  o pe  ra  t i v c a«  1 o a s o over'  o » i e next  a e c a a e . 


iii  summary , it  wouxq  appear  roanoi uxoio  to  conciu*. 

•..O'/let  j «rt  i. t doc  or  me  .. • ou  s e a on  now  .o  i xgn 
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Two  views  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  in  terms  of 
perception  of  power  exist.  One  view  could  be  described  as 
follows: 

....  a substantial  numerical  superiority  of 
weapons  does  not  effectively  translate  into 
political  control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

While  thermonuclear  power  is  almost  incon- 
ceivably awesome... it  has  proven  to  be  a 
limited  diplomatic  instrument .... it  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  an  all-powerful 
weapon-ana  a very  inadequate  weapon.  3^ 

— becretary  of  Defense  Robert  b. McNamara  (1963) 

A second  view  could  be  summarized  in  the  following  terms: 

(should)  tne  U.S.  fall  into  what  is  definitely 
second  position,  inferior  position  to  the  Soviet 
union  overall  in  its  defense  programs,  this  will 
be  a a open  invitation  for  more  instability  in  the 
world  and  an  open  invitation,  in  my  opinion,  for 
more  potential  aggression  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  sucn  potentially  explosive  areas  as  the 
Mideast.  33 

--  presiuent  nichard  M.  Nixon  (1972) 

The  majority  arms  control  view  in  the  United  btates  seems 

to  be  tnat  crude  numerical  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear 

% 

weapons  yield  nc  real  extra-curricular  political  utility 
and  that  mere  numbexs  of  weapons  beyond  a certain  calculated 
point  are  meaningless . This  iacx  of  sensitivity  to  basic 
i . er.tories  is  eased  on  a targeting  doctrine  founded  upon 
liefs  in  .ns  non-usability  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  threat 
mar-,  sac  re  of  civilians,  wnich  provides  the  deterrent. 

* . - icved  that  sti-ategic  nuclear  weapons  are  so 

-it  their  use  cannot  serve  any  rational  purpose 
• pol i t leal . 


1 


in  this  view  strategic  stability  rests  on  tne  maintenance  of 


mutually  vulnerable  civilian  populations  ana  industry.  SALT 
then  was  a L.G.  attempt  to  formalize  such  a strategic  doctrinal 
concept  into  the  strategic  nuclear  oaiance. 

In  addition  these  theorists  claim  that  different  states 
of  strategic  arms  imbalance  nave  been  largely  irrelevant  to 
the  foreign  policy  behavior  of  the  United  States  and  .ioviet 
Union.  According  to  .Valter  Slocombe, 


because  of  the  immense  destructiveness  of 
nuclear  weapons  tnis  factor  of  credibility 
tends  to  dominate  discussion  of  the  political 
role  of  nuclear  as  distinct  from  other  forms 
of  weapons,  it  has  led  many  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  political  usefulness,  even  for  the 
super-powers,  is  limited  in  the  great  range 
of  ordinary  political  events  and  conflicts. 

On  the  historical  record,  even  nuclear 
monopoly,  much  less  a first-strike  superior- 
ity over  a lesser  nuclear  power,  does  not 
give  its  possessor  the  dominating  political 
influence  which  a comparison  of  strictly 
military  capabilities  would  imply.  The 
years  of  American  nuclear  monopoly  and 
i first-strike  superiority  strongly  suggest 

| that  nuclear  power  alone,  however . great is 

no  talisman  for  dip’^matic  fortune.  37 

When  confronted  with  the  issue  of  numerical  superiority 

in  strategic  nuclear  forces  they  argue  that  it  is  for  tne  most 


part  irrelevant  and  in  fact  notning  is  conceded.  Simple 
numerical  superiorities,  they  note,  confer  no  indentif iable 
advantages  wniie  being  costly  to  maintain,  For  example. 


Me  George  pundy  has  said:  "Strategic  nuclear  weapons,  certainly 


to  make  retaliation  hig.nly  reliable  arc  of  any  use;  numerical 

superiority  is  therefore  meaningless* 

the  oeiiei 

unuerly ing  tnis  notion  is. that,  nuclear  war  woulu  je  an 
unacceptable  option  to  either'  superpower  as  long  as  each  is 
able  to  retaliate  in  strength  after  absorbing  a first  strike. 
Consequently , "the  threatened  use  of  naciear  weapons  is  j 1 o o 
a viable  instrument  of  policy  since  only  tue  ultimate  threat, 
intended  to  avert  a nuclear  attack  on  super-power  Homelands, 
would  oe  believed;  tnis  being  so,  it  is  only  a 'preclusive 
first-strike'  capability  that  can  secure  any  political  or 
military  advantage  - ana  such  capability  is  held  to  be 
unattainable  as  between  the  super-ftrwers  • " ^ 

The  opposing  viewpoint  holds  that  strategic  superiority 
and  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  — derived  generally  from 
the  qualitiy  of  a nation's  military  forces  in  being  --  is  not 
irrelevant  in  an  age  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Thus, 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreements  can  nave  great  impact 
on  tne  peacetime  diplomacy  c.  the  U.C.  and  its  allies  as  well 
as  On  the  ability  of  trie  U.S.  to  conduct  strategic  nuclear 
war-lighting  operations  should  deterrence  fail.  Furthermore, 
the  security  of  the  U.b.  as  well  as  our  allies  depends 
"not  necessarily  on  our  ability  to  win  a nuclear  war  (since 
the  U.s.  has  chosen  not  to  match  the  Impressive  uoviet  civil 
defense  program  to  provide  high  survivability  of  people  and 
industry)  but  on  our  ability  to  deny  the  Ooviet  union  the 
opportunity  to  employ  its  strategic  superiority  (the  result 
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of  superior  nuclear  forces  and  impressive  civil  defense)  as 
a vehicle  for  in limi la ti on. 

More  and  more  one  sees  in  the  analyses  of  war  outcomes  -- 
both  strategic  and  general  purpose  force  — tnat  unless  military 
trends  are  reversed  the  United  States  may  soon  (if  not,  already) 
oe  unable  to  secure  its  vital  interests  overseas,  interests 
that  include  the  survival  of  democratic  allies  --  western 
aurope,  Israel,  and  Japan.  The  credibility  of  U.3.  strategic 
nuclear  guarantees  is  increasingly  in  question.  It  nas  been 
and  continues  to  be  eroded  by  tne  momentum  of  ongoing  Soviet 
nuclear  offensive/defensive  force  programs.  As  a result  of 
soviet  quantitative  and  qualitative  improvements  since  SALT  1, 
they  may  have  already  undercut  the  utility  of  the  U.s.  nuclear 
retaliatory  capability  to  deter  attacx  against  MTU.  From  a 
defensive  standpoint  the  U.3.  strategic  deterrent  is  further 
eroded  by  the  growing  Soviet  civil  defense  system,  which  while 
continuing  to  go  unchecked  in  tne  United  States,  leaves  the 

; U.3.  even  more  vulnerable  to  an  intercontinental  nuclear 

! 

exchange  tnan  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  above  statement  is  plausaoie  oecause  influence  is  often 
a matter  of  appearance,  strategic  superiority  or  inferiority 
can  be  seen  and  understood  to  be  a part  of  the  strategic  oalance 
measured  in  -orms  of  numbers,  accuracy,  tnrow  weight,  ana 
deliverable  warneads.  If  influence  --  political  or  otnerwise  -- 
were  not  a matter  of  political  leverage  — why  has  tne  Soviet 
Union  pursued  a program  of  strategic  force  expansion  at  the  expense 
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oi  possible  grua^er  growia  in  consumer 

jOf  wC^Udi.  f L»10  dcio.  x ly  cLi'ld.  CJ  Uei  i * I.  x 1/  J u i jlTaUi^iC  WccipOnS 

may  wsir  aix  o j i.  the  style  ar.d  content  of  a nation’s  foreign 

policy.  Changes  in  the  strategic  balance  most  certainly  affect 

the  confidence  allies  display  in  our  ability  to  protect  their 

interests,  it  further,  may  influence  third  world  countries 

and  co^.ld  promote  a degree  of  anxiety  in  potential  enemies. 

Confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  is 

important  to  a confident  and  effective  international  policy. 

The  issue  then  remains:  does  the  loss  of  strategic  superiority 

— real  or  perceived--  undermine  tne  oasis  for  confidence  in 

America’s  determination  and  firmness  in  conflicts  witn  tne 

soviet  onion?  according  to  Colin  o.  uray, 

However,  remote  the  direct  threat  against 
which  the  American  strategic  nuclear  force 
is  maintained,  a government  unsure  of  the 
adequacy  of  its  deterrent  against  tne  threat 
could  hardly  be  sure  of  much  else  in  its 
international  policy  and  would  lose  both 
its  self-confidence  and  its  sense  of  perspec- 
tive in  interna  t ional  affairs. 


With  an  image  of  nuclear  superiority  the  Soviet  Union's 
role  in  international  affairs  could  quite  possibly  take  on 
new  dimensions.  One  could  expect  the  guv  Let  Union  to  accept 
greater  ri.  ks  1;.  foreign  policy  leading,  perhaps,  to  exploi- 
tation of  the  local  conventional  advantages  along  tne  ^ast 
and  West  European  border.  As  a result  the  United  states  may 
be  less  asset iive  in  protecting  its  interest  by  lacking  eitner 
the  means  or  the  will  to  counter  the  soviet  threat.  The 
ultimate  change  in  American  foreign  policy  would  be  the  loss 


of  a second  pillar--tha t oi’  the  partnership  with  our  allies. 
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U.S.  allies  may  see  American  foreign  policy  cnange  to  the  extent 
mat  the  U.S.  repudiates  its  foreign  commitments  in  favor  of 
bilateral  arrangements  with  the  Soviet's.  One  might  con- 
jecture that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  number  one  power,  woulu 
exploit  its  conventional  superiority  on  a global  scale,  while 
the  U.S.  wim  weakened  nuclear,  conventional,  and  diplomatic 
shields  could  offer  little  resistance. 

To  the  United  States  peaceful  coexistence  means  that 
the  world  situation  will  remain  as  it  is  now.  To  the  Soviets 
peaceful  coexistence  does  not  preclude  a decisive  shift  in 
the  global  oalance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  does 
it  exclude  wars  of  national  liberation  or  squeezing  the  U.S. 
out  of  Surcpe,  tne  Middle  Last,  and  otner  parts  of  tne  world. 

Today,  one  aspect  of  the  ^oviet  effort  may  be  seen  in 
her  ability  to  use  client  states  to  further  political  ana 
military  objectives--! . e . , the  use  of  Cuoan  armed  forces 
througnout  Africa.  Howevex',  some  view  recent  Soviet  activity 
in  Africa  in  conjunction  witn  national  liberation  movements 
and  not  illustrative  of  aggressive  behavior  stemming  from  a 
cnangea  strategic  nuclear  oalance.  The  thrust  of  this  view 
is  mat  tne  conflict  aoes  not  involve  nuclear  power  out 
conventional  weapons  and  client  armies  acting  to  acnieve 
Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives.  The  oottom  line  in  this 
argument  is  tnat  no  proof  of  connection  between  strategic 

nucleax  power  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives  exists. 

On  tne  otner  hand  scno^ars  sucn  as  Colin  S.  Cray  and 
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nicnaru  ripes  argue  tnat  American  strategic  inferiority  may 
give  fresh  impetus  to  Moscow  to  make  use  of  opportunities 
which  offer  themselves  as  a result  of  American  retreat. 

.,oviet  strategic  superiority  might  well  increase  the  gambling 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  international  affairs.  It  may 
welx  be  the  auty  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  exploit  oppor- 
tunities for  political  advantage.  "Premature  risk-taking, 
or  adventurism  is  to  be  avoided  but  failure  to  gain  from  a 

favorable  situation  is  a form  of  revisionism  or  unnecessary 

D2 

accommodation  to  the  West."  As  Soviet  superiority 

oecomes  larger  and  more  visible--"the  greater  the  likelihood 

tnat  Soviet  leaaers  will  be  more  vigorous  in  the  assertion 

of  wnat  they  regard  as  Soviet  interest.  They  will  be  colder 

in  trying  to  advance  them,  nnre  adamant  in  seeking  to  defend 

. . hi 

them  and  more  intransigent  m bargaining  over  tnem." 

A most  serious  consequence  of  the  cnanging  strategic 
balance  is  in  possible  adverse  effects  in  any  serious  crisis 
that  might  develop.  Presen^y,  the  relative  power  relation- 
ship is  sucn  that  if  the  Soviets  elected  to  place  missiles 
in  Cuba  again  it  is  questionable  whether  the  U.S.  could  force 
their  withdrawal  as  it  did  in  1962.  Despite  the  inferior 
strategic  position  of  the  Soviets  at  that  time  they  never- 
theless took  risks  whicn  were  considered  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  to  u.o.  national  security.  <vouid  the  U.S. 

nave  oeun  as  firm  if  the  strategic  balance  in  1962  naa  been 
one  ol  pa. ity  or  soviet  superiority?  Would  the  Soviets  nave 
been  a^.  likely  to  oack  down? 
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PROSPECTS 


FOR  A MEANINGFUL  SALT  II  AGREEMENT 


PART  I : AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  SALT  l 


This  paper-  nas  suggested  various  criteria  for  evaluating 
arms  control  agreements.  Placed  in  the  context  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  negotiations,  the  United  States  and  tne 
Soviet  Union  consumated  a series  of  agreements  involving 
nuclear  weapons  deployment,  testing,  and  communication  pro- 
ceoures  thought  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  The 
aegree  to  which  tnese  promissory  ana  cosmetic  agreements 
reduced  tension  between  the  two  parties  and  establish  an 
environment  of  trust  and  confidence  in  bilateral  relations 
is  subject  to  oeoate  by  optimists  and  skeptics  alike.  To 
what  degree  a series  of  tension  reducing  agreements  and 
confidence  building  measures  will  foster  progress  aimed  at 
meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  is  a matter  of  speculation. 

The  conclusion  reached  here  is  that  while  promissory  and 
cosmetic  agreements  may  further  better  relations  ana  may 
reduce  tensions,  they  are  really  only  atmospherics  --  they 
do  not  change  the  nuclear  threat  to  either  party.  Only 
meaning f ul  arms  limitation  agreements  --  as  defined  --  will 
bring  acout  results  to  ermance  strategic  stability  and  U.S.  - 
national  security. 

Looking  at  the  specific  terms  of  tne  U.S. /Soviet  SALT  1 
accords  it  appears  reasonable  ic  suggest  that  this  was  in 
fact  a Hazardous  arms  limitation  agreement.  In  tnis  respect. 


02 


the  SALT  I interim  offensive  agreement  gave  the  Soviet  Union 


4 


tne  following  advantages:  (1)  a LG/o  advantage  in  the  number 
of  ICrJMs,  (9)  a yy/o  advantage  in  SLBMs  (950-710),  (3)  tne 
Soviet  Union  may  have  bL  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines 
while  the  u.S.  may  have  no  more  than  94,  ana  (4)  a 9 to  1 
advantage  in  total  missile  throw  weight. 

* 

The  disparity  m throw  weight  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  item  which  characterizes  the  potential  of  soviet 
dominance  over  U . S . strategic  forces.  Total  tnrow  weight 
ultimately  determines  the  number  and  sizes  of  warheaas 
possible.  According  to  Dr.  William  K.  Van  Cleave,  former 
SALT  1 negotiator. 

The  tnrow  weight  (i.e.  payload , which  afford 
tne  Soviet  Union  far  greater  flexibility 
tnan  tne  United  states  in  terms  uf  yields, 
numbers  of  warheads,  ana  mission  capaoility) 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  missive 
force  snows  an  even  more  striding  differential, 
ihe  probable  throw  weight  oi  JOG  .jo-9s  alone 
is  approximately  double  that  of  tne  entire  . 

U.S.  Viinuteman  ana  i-oiuris  force  combined.  i 

Trie  Soviet  tnrow  weignt  advantage  permits  tnem  the  potential 

‘o  develop  a hard-target  cuunterforce  capaoility  threatening 

the  survivability  of  U.S.  iand-uasea  strategic  systems. 

One  should  not  overlook  in  this  analysis  that  the  ^oviet 
,iuon  has  another  i , GuG  i 0 Bivj  s j.n  additxon  to  its  —9  a , most 
of  whicn  are  larger  than  our  Minuteman  missile/' 

Concern  over  tne  Soviet  throw  weignt  advantage  has  aiio 
been  expressed  oy  former  secretary  oi  Defense  James  n. 
Scniesinger.  In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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aeiatioria  oi  Lne  U . b . 

o o ci  L V L*  i 


u'-Iuiv/O  Uii  i *+  , 


i 97* , •-> c nl u s inger 


.he  (J/’Ol.  Is  Chai-,  evei.  ..  i . ;.■  Inx'ow 

weigh-  c i ia  c one  soviet  a nau  unaur  cue 
ag r e emei it  oi  May  i j t — — -* ■ represented 

i yj  l'['.  , — 1,  tne  >.^  — 11  auU  ether  n.i-3siies 

~ ~ 1.  i,i,'  y put,  1 0 *,d.i  iieci'io  epu-i.va.i.enL  o 

our  i -use  id  on  warheads  on  each  missile, 
they  could  nave  something  on  the  order  oi' 
e3#0'J'J  warheads.  x.ith  the  Add  uxoial 
t;.row  weight  whicn  is  embodied  in  Cue 
bg->;-?  and  one  gg-x-13  they  could  have 
some  tiling  like  33.000  RVs  (re-entry 
vehicles) 


dy  contrast  t, ; . e U nr  Loci  states  has 


programed  aoou 
><e  could  MIRV 
and  have  about 


a , 0 u o nVs  lor  xts 
ae  entire .Minu Leman 
3 . OuOriVs . 
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The  agreement,  as  signed  in  197V,  gave  the  U.b.  a two  or 
three  to  one  advantage  m warheads. H This,  however,  depends 


upon  the  time  rt  taxes 


the  oOvVet  union  to  MIRV  its  missiles. 


Tne  boviot  Union  could  out a in  a numerical  advantage  in  war- 
heads as  weii.  According  to  Morton  A.  Kaplan, 


The  xarge  nussian  bb  — 13s  could  ou  MiHVea 
-o  is  ox’  - ven  c‘j  warheads  per1  missile , and 
there  i_  already  uviaei.ee  of  at  least  u 
i no e pei men t iy  .ax'gs  taoie  warheads  i or  that 

iHloSi  L U • 3 

riven  wnile  the  U.b.  nas  more  warheaus  than  t.ie  Joviets  one 

mu . , L note  that  theirs  are  -Larger  hi. a more  destructive  tnan 

" • . 6 

til  uoti  Llit.  3 1 i J.  o ■ -1  o » d u C >j  « 


The  term.-,  ol  tne  b.-uff  i agreements,  while  not  reducing 
‘.■le  sirsi  o , dia  iimxt  trio  aoxiity  o,  the  United  staves  to  cepe 
with  the  threat . Tne  agreement  couiiied  a boviel  union  4 to  1 
tnrow  weign«  advantage  with  no  offsetting  compensation  aiiuwea 
for  the  United  btates.  u.  Inis  cast  additional  u.b.  defensive 


w 1 i t 


racasui  as  coux'Ji  nsivtj  oil  jt 
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tne  additional  Uirow  weignt 


gives  to  the  soviet  Union  permits  them  to  develop  a clear 

• l 

counterfcrce  capability.'  Tne  disparity  in  throw  weight 
coupied  with  improved  tecnnologies  for  the  odviet  Union 


and  restricted  options  for  U.3.  force  survivability  and 
damage  limitation  (tne  Ante  Treaty)  couia  give  the  Soviets 
a clear  disarming  first  strike  capability. 


nevertheless  to  limit  damage  should  war  occur  is  a con- 


cept no i agreeable  to  all.  while  some  place  trust  in  a 
military  c&paoiiity  to  limit  damage  througn  an  a,u  i-oaiiistic 
missive  ^ AriiVi ) system,  othei's  object  to  tne  nigh  cost,  question 
the  Ante  system  effectiveness,  and  declare  tne  system  destabi- 


lizing. True  - the  treaty  did  reduce  planned  expenditures 
fox’  fiscal  years  1973-1973  by  approximately  $7.7  oiiiion,^ 
however,  the  elimination  of  Safeguard  severely  restricted 
tne  survi vaoixity  options  tne  U.3.  nad  in  which  to  limit 


damage  to  small  scale  attacks  and  accidentia!  launenes. 

Lioeral  elements  ol  tne  American  arms  conti’oi  community 
endorsed  tne  AbM  Treaty  in  the  belief  that  { or  the  indefinite 
iutui’e  deterrence  through  assux'ea  destruction  would  wox'k. 
oxie  should  'nope  that  this  judgment  is  correct  because  if 
ie  terrene  c snould  iaxl,  oAxjT  x has  lei  t trie  u.o.  with 
virtually  r:o  alternative  to  assured  destruction. 

in  essence,  tne  SALT  agreements  froze  b.3.  and  _,oviot 
fixed  land-based  iCBM  and  SLbW  iauncriers  in  a condition  oi 
U.S.  inferiority  in  numbers  of  launchers . and,  more  important^ 


in  payload  capacity. 


ine  agreement  was  maae  at  the  peak  of 


tut:  joviet  strategic  nuclear  force  r.  .i.iup.  .vnile 

L ir.  a ~s singer  argued  --  as  iresiu  ..*.  a.wn'  s national 

Security  adviw-ei  --  that  tne  inttx  i...  rtbifeeniui.  "perpetuates 

noth  rug  wnicn  uiu  not  already  exist  xn  Jact  and  whxon  couru 

g 

only  nave  gotten  worst  without  an  agreement,"  tonaia  orennan 
noted  that  the.  boviet  advantage  was  already  real  ana  "may 
wexi  become  greater  as  the  Joviet  Union  aepioys  Mi  .-(Vs  ana 
olnetwise  upgraaes  her  permitted  foi'ce  in  the  coming  yeai's."  J 
through  cne  SALT  1 agreements  the  b.J.  appears  to  nave 
adopted  the  tneory  that  the  best  route  to  nuclear  peace 
and  security  resides  in  a strategic  posture  in  whicn  ooth 
countries  maintain  a capaoiiity  to  destroy  a percentage  of 
each  other's  population  and  cities  while  at  the  same  time 
no  attempt  is  made  by  either  side  to  interfere  with  tne 
"assured  destruction  capability"  of  the  other.  in  other  words 
“ — mxssxxes  that  K.iii  missiles  are  oaa  while  missives  that 
kill  people,  uestroy  cities  ana  industx’y  are  good. 

Furthermore,  in  subscriuing  to  the  A bin  l’reaty  the  u . 
has  agreed  to  remain  vulneraule  to  a retaliatory  attack 
while  the  Joviet  Union  maintains  a massive  air  defense  system, 
fills  ignores  a oasic  principle  of  strategic  deterrence:  tne 
certain  survivability  of  one ’ s retaliatory  force.  Jena tor 
henry  Jackson  has  stateas  "Tne  fact  tna t we  wiiu  not  nave  to 
contend  with  sophisticated  AbM  sy stems  is  not  in  itself  a 
guarantee  that  enough  of  our  nuclear  force  couiu  survive 
attack  to  assume  retaliation."  ^ 


Those  that  view  DAi/f  i i av ora bxy  tiiress  the  MlKV  xra- 
balance  in  favor  oi  the  United  Sta. an  an  area  of  strategic 
competition  not  regulated  oy  the  treaty.  They  also  note 
that  megatonnage  comparisons  are  meaningless  as  are  tin  ow 


weight  ana  missile  numbers.  Furthermore,  areas  of  accuracy 
t circular  error  probable  --  Chi;,  reiiaoiiity , ana  retargeting 
capability  --  whicn  are  important  to  tne  strategic  balance  -- 
are  areas  of  present  United  states  advantage.  Herbert  f. 

York  nas  argued  tha t , 


...HALT  phase  i has  not  naa  any  large  direct 
impact  on  weapons  deployment  ana  programs, 
but  it  nas  fixed  some  important  ceilings, 
ana,  it  has  thus  been  a step  toward  limiting 
the  arms  race.  More  important,  the  clearly 
implied  understandings  about  tne  dynamics  of 
the  arms  race,  about  the  role  and  uses  of  ADM, 
aoout  parity  and  mutual  deterrence,  ana  about 
the  need  for  and  .Legitimacy  of  certain  i orms 
of  intelligence , all  are  necessary  conditions 
for  future  progress. 

Achieving  these  understandings  will  not 
necessarily  compel  further  progress,  but  has 
cleared  away  a number  of  notions  that  have 

o<bOli  L>  L OC  K.  JLM£  i OI'  AS  ci 
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armament  may  oe  in  tne  offing  at  last. 

Overaii,  from  HALT  i the  United  states  maintained  advantages 
in  Mini  and  re-entry  vehicle  technology,  in  guidance  tecnnoiogy , 
and  in  nuCxsdr  weap>ons  technology  . fne  sOVxet  union  with 


advantages  in  terms  oi  greater  numbers  of  iuuneners,  greater 
v.ni  ow  We^giiu,  aria  an  on— going  mxsSxxe  aeve^epment  program,  ^ 
needs  only  to  develop  tac  technological  swilx  to  exploit 
all  U.H.  advantages.  " in  two  ana  one-hau  years  oi  shl i , 
the  U . . has  managed  to  trade  away  sAfiMiO n.u,  and  nos t of 
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tnu  impor tan t options  to  assure  force  .iurv  ivaoii  i ty  j or  a 

1“+ 

doubling  of  the  threat."  In  snort,  oAPi  i may  be  des- 


cribed as  " suing  the  wrong  things  well”  (ASM  Treaty)  ana 

15 

"the  right  thing  ratner  badly"  (^aUiam  Agreement). 

Tne  fear  generated  jy  SALT  is  that  under  the  terms  of 
trie  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  has  oeen  issued  a license 


tnrougn  which  it  may  aquix’e  a strategic  capability  to  force- 
asiy  or  politically  disarm  tne  Unitea  States. tb  The  ^o/xet 
union  by  marrying  its  numerical  and  throw  weignt  aavantages 
in  ballistic  mlssixes  to  iViiRv  tecnnoiogy,  can  aquix's  a sue* 
stantial  counter  force  advantage  over  the  Unitea  States.  1 ( 
in  these  terms  SALT  promotes  instability  rather  than  arms 
control  or  stability  in  international  politics.  The  SAiif  i 
agreements  certainly  have  iittie  to  do  with  meaning! ul  arms 
control.  The  accords  permit  both  sides  to  retrofit  their 
missiles  to  tne  degree  desired,  to  i-epiace  iCuIWs  ana  SLLtas 
with  new  models,  and  to  exchange  a limited  number  of  iCoAis 
for  SLBlVis . As  noted  earlier , no  iimits  were  placed  on 
strategic  bombers. 

i wi  thermal  e , i ^ snouid  ue  dxuturoing  t na o iio  numbers 
appear  in  tne  text  of  the  lntex'im  Offensive  agreement, 
bilateral  unuerstanding  as  to  numbers  was  maae  because  the 
.ovitos  rei^oea  1,0  release  any  quantitative  aata.  Ail 
figures  on  soviet  numerical  levels  are  uerived  from  U.o. 
verification  means,  noeuless  to  say  this  can  lean  only  to 
"ambiguity"  a id  "breea  suspicion"  in  any  meaningful  attempt 


i ropunents  of  the  the  agreement  ignore  concern,  Expressed 
d oov t‘  and  v iew  jrtt . au  a benchmark  in  tne  warming  ot  soviet  — 


u . u . relations.  Those  that  view  ^ALP  1 in  a positive  xlgnt 
joiie ve  that  they  will  indeed  promote  future  anu  better 
agreements  or  at  least  view  the  oenefit  of  talks  as  aiding 
mutual  understanding  of  concepts  and  objectives.  in  this 
context  dALT  1 was  seen  as  a building  block  tc  future  meaning- 
ful negotiations . during  congressional  hearings  on  ...ALT  , 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  --  then  president  Lixonb  cnicf  national 
r -cur i ty  auvi  . ,r  stated; 

it  is  shear  that  the  agreement  will  enhance 
the  security  of  both  sides.  No  agreement 
which  fails  to  do  so  could  have  been  signed 
in  the  first  place  or  stood  any  chance  of 
lasting  after  it  was  signed.  An  attempt 
to  gain  a unilateral  ad  vantage,,  in  the  strategic 
field  must  be  self-defeating.  ** 

On  tiie  ctner  hand,  critics  of  the  agreement  claim  that  the 
.,ov  lets  have  gained  both  symbolic  superiority  and  potential 
ac  tuax  superiority . oAl.  ± was  seen  to  codify  the  end  of 
b . u • jh'd.tDiv  ouperrority  arid  guarai  i ue  e nut  just  ov.v  t 
pa  ix  ty  t u o v x e l strategic  superior..  «,y  to  a potentially 

ouuj  wiritfxtii  j cO • i fi u o j ijHii i ±.  v/ witi  i/t.  ix i l ui  pr o v lu  oy 

. .ci . .y  <1  Lx  • u'jCxcU  a w xL'H  Ui  J L ± *i  fci  V 1 0 L'  ixy  • 

in  terms  described  above,  one  couxd  conclude  that  the 


sALx'  I agreements  did  not  contrioute  to  u.u.  natior.ax  security, 
to  strategic  stability,  nor  uiu  it  moderate  future  competition 
in  strategic  arms.  Therefore,  the  HALT  x agreements  uo  indeed 
appear  to  be  uotr.  destabilizing  ana  a nazarucus  arms  limitation 
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agreement . 

PART  II:  CURRANT  NtGOTlATlONC 

Avexi  with  the  Vladivostok  underst&ding  reached  by  tne 
Fox'd  administration  in  197^.  Covie t -American  strategic  arms 
talks  have  failed  to  reach  conclusive  follow-on  agreements. 
On  3 October  1 977  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  expired 
without  a replacement  accord.  The  ceilings  zn at  nave  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  five  years  are  no  longer  binding  and 
ooth  sides  could  begin  production  of  new  sti-ategic  offensive 
systems  beyond  tne  estaolished  limits;  however,  both  parties 
have  issued  unilateral  statements  in  which  they  pledged  "to 

abiuc  oy  the  terms  of  the  expiring  agreement  as  long  as  the 

22 

other  siue  exercises  similar  restraint.  ”■  Consequently, 

eaca  party  appears  to  be  serious  in  its  attempt  to  reach 
further  agxeemonts. 

When  tne  Carter  administration  took  office  in  January 
1 97/  it  promised  to  work  towaru  the  aoolution  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  all  countries.  in  March  1977  secretary  of  state 
Cyrus  „ . Vance,  in  Moscow,  proposed  to  the  Soviets  a can  on 
tne  testing  ci  new  weapons  along  wi «.h  a comprehensive  arms 


.limitation  package  roquii'ing  "deep  cuts"  in  existing  strategic 

n^cxear  xorses.  mu  Soviet's  reacteu  negatively  accusing 

23 

tne  United  o-ates  of  seeding  unixateral  advantages.  when 
negotiations  resumed  in  l>.nj  i9f7  in  Ccneva  uotn  parties  agreed 
to  work  withm  tne  guiuiines  e s ta  dished  by  former  px-esident 
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agreement . 


P A K i ii:  CLRKnNT  NiiGOT lAi'IOiio 

iven  with  the  Vladivostok  underst&ding  reached  by  tne 
Ford  administration  in  19?^*  Govie t-American  strategic  arms 
taixs  have  tailed  to  reaen  conclusive  follow-on  agreements. 

On  3 October  1977  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  expired 
without  a replacement  accoru.  i'he  ceilings  tnat  nave  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  five  years  are  no  longer  binding  and 
both  sides  could  begin  production  of  new  strategic  offensive 
systems  beyona  tne  established  limits;  however,  both  parties 
have  issued  unilateral  statements  in  which  tney  pieuged  "to 

abide  oy  the  terms  of  the  expiring  agreement  as  long  as  the 

. . 22 

other  side  exercises  similar  restraint."  Consequently, 

each  party  appears  to  be  serious  in  its  attempt  to  reach 
further  agreements. 

When  tne  Carter  administration  took  office  in  January 
197/  it  promised  to  work  towaru  tne  aoolution  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  all  countries.  in  fcarcn  19/7  oeci-etary  of  state 
Cyrus  Vance,  in  Moscow,  proposed  to  the  Soviets  a oan  on 
tne  testing  of  new  weapons  along  with  a comprehensive  arms 
a imitation  package  requiring  "deep  cuts"  in  existing  strategic 

nuclear  forces.  line  Goviet's  reacted  negatively  accusing 

23 

the  United  c-ates  of  seeking  unilateral  advantages.  when 
negotiations  resumed  in  i«.a^  1 9(7  in  Geneva  botn  parties  agreed 
to  work  within  the  guialines  estaoiished  by  former  president 
Geraid  Ford  ana  Goviet  president  Leonid  Brezhnev  at  Vladivostok 
m lWd. 

90 


in  beptenoer  19 77*  following  a visit  to  the  unitea  states 
o y Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Anarei  A.  Gromyko,  the  btate 
department  announced  tnat  the  two  parties  were  in  trie  i inal 
stages  of  a new  strategic'  arms  treaty.  According  to  various 
newspaper  accounts  tne  agreement  wix.  contain  tne  following 
pro  v isions  j 

— A reduction  in  sti'utegxo  arsenals  on  eacu 
slue  from  tne  2,  A- 00  ceiling  on  missiles  ana 
oomuers  set  at  Vladivostok,  in  1 97'b-  to  a ievei 
between  k,l6G  ana  2,250,  a reduction  of  10^ 

017  idol  • 

- A reduction  in  the  number  of  missiles  carrying 
multiple  warheaas  (MIRVs)  from  Vladivostok’s 

1 , j20  on  eacn  side  to  approximately  1,200. 
bombers  carrying  cruise  missiles  are  not  counted 
in  this  total  up  to  a limit  cf  about  120,  out 
deployment  of  any  cruise  missile  bomuer  above 
this  number  wouxd  require  removal  of  a MIRV 
n.xs.>ile  • 

- A no w limit  on  land  based  missiles  witn 
muxvipie  warneaas,  whic.i  officials  variously 
set  a c dOC  oi'  350  or  more. 

Reportedly,  the  treaty  would  oe  in  effect  un.txi  1935  ana  omit 
' ynif leant  restraints  on  two  important  boviet  weapons  systems! 
tne  MlhV  neavy  missile  and  the  backiire  bomber. Apparently 

tne  soviets  will  be  neid  to  303  heavy  missiles  --  a lxrnit 

2? 

estabiisnea  in  a A of  1.  i’ne  treaty  xs  supposed  to  have  a 
mree  - ^ear  prctocox  which  imposes  a 1,500  mile  limit  on 
one  range  of  air-launched  cruise  missiles  and  loroiues  nesting 

and  uepxoymx.it  ol  grounu  or  30 a xauneheci  mxssixes  at  ranges  oi 

2.  ft 

more  tt  an  J,G  mixes.  0 news  reports  at  this  time  indicate 
tnat  "t overax  crucial  aetails  of  tne  protocol  remain  to  be 


.egotiateu. " ^ 
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by  April  ly'/ti  the  chid  U.s.  SALT  negotiator,  Paul  C 


Warnke , way  asie  10  announce  mat  the  two  parties  have  agreed 
on  yC  percent  oi  one  JADT  ix  package,  The  package  was  noted 
as  containing  a treaty  limiting  efiensive  strategic  missixes 
and  osrr.oers  un oil  1985;  a protocol  putting  restraints  on 

controversial  systems  until  1930  pending  further  talks,  and 

. . , 30 

a set  of  prxucipa.es  to  govern  a suosequent  treaty. 

Also  in  Aprix  i 9 7 8 Jecretary  of  State  Vance  travexea 
to  Moscow  for  talks  with  Soviet  leaders  on  some  of  trie  major 
jAli’  issues  mat  remain  unresolved.  During  three  days  oi 
meetings  trie  Dili  ted  States  tentatively  decided  to  accept  a 
Soviet  proposal  tnat  limits  each  sioc  to  c ,250  strategic  nucxear 
delivery  venicies  ( lGBMs , SLDms  and  xong  range  bomoers).  The 
soviet  union,  oelieved  to  nave  approximately  2, 3 00  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  wouxd  nave  to  dismantel  auout 
<-50  missiles  or  bombers,  in  addition,  botn  parties  agreed 
to  a separate  ceiling  of  1,100  for  multiple  warnead  missiles 
and  a subiirr,xi  oi'  8x0  on  xand  based  intercontinental  missiles 

„ . 31 

«iifi  rnuxtipxn  warheads . 

in  spite  of  me  fact  that  certain  major  force  issues  nave 
seen  resolvou  there  are  indications  tnat  several  complex  auu 
uii  f icult  problems  rieod  to  se  worxeu  cut.  ^ucn  prooiems 
nave  ueen  speculated  to  include:  a provision  in  the  protocol 
limiting  tne  uepxOj.ment  of  new  types  oi'  eaxxistic  missiles; 
tne  soviet  sacKiire  bomber;  tne  transfer  of  military  tecnnologj 
to  alixed  nations;  ana  the  types  of  planes  tnat  ma,y  carry 

2 

axx'borne  cruxse  missiles.  wruie  it  may  appear  tnat  tne 


3.gl*0  OITUi  r a o is  X 3.  V i f'Oir*  ii.Uxx  2vl  tP.CXc  c-.,.  d u.'..^iC«d  „ .0..L)  tnat 
»lig21xl  x Cel?  it  pl'Ogl'O.SS  ficio  Coen  JflaUG# 

Already  sxucj  slcgs  ociiig  taken  o:«  oiiu  ut ili  ty/non— u ui-Lx  ty 
■-> i a pu  LtTi  vx?ii  agrcGroG i it  • ihe  /nasb.ir.f-3  tor  i sst  c^uoLgu  an 
.turn  In  i o o i u o jl  un  source  as  saying:  . icxr  ^ Lae  soviet)  program 
x..  pincfica  mure  than  ours  - ana  ^iuerc  i ir a significant  ways." 
r\uijjim.o  oi' <x  i c:  i ci'/xiicin  auv  oc3.t6s  oi  nuclear  arms  C 02  it  I’ Ox  fiavc 


xn  general,  seen  px cased  witn  tiic  xatest  step  iorwaru» 


3*+ 


moy  contone  iw iat  Lnc  o«o«  is  towara  i to  ^odij  siuWj.^ 

uut  surely  , oit.w  ziub^L  o-i  ) ‘To  tne  cozitrary  iaui  Nitsce , 

i orn.tr  deputy  oocretary  oi  dexense  n as  tnat  M tne  Tcdl 

, , . . . 35 

is  looking,  less  Snu  less  good**  lot  txie  unxted  bt>d tes ■ 
oenator  o ohn  u.  Tower  of  Texas  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
. ime  j as  saying  tizao  current  tx-ends  would  pi'oduce  "a  treaty 
wnich  would  place  me  Unitea  states  at  a strategic  disadvua- 

o f 

tagG  • " senator  nowarci  it.  xi  a k e r , J r • # fears  that  tne 

sux  rent  riogo 1 12. t ions  wouxo.  yicxd  a treaty  that  would  sc 

. . . UI.  37  . 

un&ccep  taoxe  oo  mm  ariu  moot  oonate  nepubiioans . an  either 
case  a formal  oAxjx'  ii  treaty  proscn.od  to  qongross  tor 


•atxj  ic 


Cc  w X CUi  . x.  ... 


to  Ot*  Mgru.y  controversial 


U.S.-Soviet  Accords  on  Offensive  Strategic  Arms 

(Overall  number  of  arms  permitted  to  Doth  aides,  by  agreement.) 

1 072  — Interim  Agreement 


(OEM’s.  SIEM'J* 
and  fco.T.bors 
MIS  V’s — 'and  and  s sa’ 
MIRV's— on  ICSM's 


U S A 1 ,710 ICBM  s and  S10M  ».  no  hmtl  on  bombers 
USSR:  2.338  >CBM  tandSLQM  s.  no  i»rrm  on  bombers 


NO  LIMIT 


NO  LIMIT 


1 974 — Vladivostok  Understar.: *g 


IC8M's,  SLEM's* 
and  bombers 
MIRV’s — lend  and  aea 
MIRV’s— on  ICBM’s 


2,400 


NO  LIMIT 


NO  LIMIT 


1973 — Tentative  Compromise 

ICSM's.  SLSM’s* 
and  bombers 
MIRV's — land  and  sea 
MIRV's— on  (COM's 


2,250 


1,200  > 
~> 


> 


820 


•SLAM  S>ibmofin%-lturched  fc:i  .-otic  m.saiitt 
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FIGURE  6-1 


i -A  r\  i'  i Li ! i'OJui  i1  IdAL  AND  Lf  A A T Jier  i C nAinlFICAf  lOnS: 

The  expanding  pattern  oi  Soviet  jAjjI  inconsistencies 
(cue  core  areas  of  li . J . suspicions  of  ooviei  SALT  i violations 


include:  tne*  development  anu  testing  of  a soviet  mobile  ICLm ; 

trie  conversion  oi  "light"  iddiis  into  "heavy"  ICLms;  tne 

construction  of  additional  jLCoifi  silos ; Ann  violations ; intex-- 

i'erence  with  u.S.  technical  means  of  verification;  a greater 

than  15 /o  increase  in  authorized  siio  dimension)  J couplea 

with  ongoing  doviet  military  programs  anu  tne  traditional 

doviet  passion  for-  secrecy,  may  reveal  tne  soviet  approacu 

to  strategic  arms  limitations  and,  in  particular,  their 

objectives  in  dALi . In  general,  tine  Objectives  of  arms 

limitations,  are:  contribute  to  tne  national  security j enhance 

strategic  ability;  and  promote  moderation  oi-  future  competition 
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in  strategic  armaments.  „/iaence  exists  that  these  objective 
are  not  shared  by  the  doviet  union.  According  to  the  analysis 
oi'  a former  U.3.  delegate  to  SALT  I,  Paul  n.  hitze, 


. . . tnere  is  every  prospect  that  under  trie 
terms  of  the  SALT  agreements  the  soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  pursue  a nuclear 
superiority  that  is  not  merely  quantitative 
but  designed  to  produce  a theoretical  war- 
winning capability.  Further,  there  is  a 
ma  j or  x*isx  Gnat,  ii  sucn  a condition  were 
acnioved,  tne  _ioviet  Union  wo^id  adjust 
its  policies  and  actions  in  ways  that 
would  undermine  tne  present  detente 
situation,  witn  results  tnal  could  only 
resurrect  tne  danger  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion ox-  alternatively,  increase  the  prospect 
of  Soviet  expansion  tnrouga  otner  means  of 
pressure. 


What  is  clear  is  that  strategic  nuclear  power  is  an 
important,  compone.it  of  Soviet  military  expansion  and  compe- 
tition in  international  politics  wits  the  unites  states# 

The  funuamental  naivete  oi'  so  many  political 
perceptions  in  tne  .vest  is  ultimately  due  to 
lacK  oi  understanding,  riot  just  ol  tne  mecna  — 
nisms  of  the  Soviet  poii ticai  system,  tu^  of 
the  mentality  r^.^a  in  the  polioicai  culture 
underlying  it. 

....  that  "diplomacy , however  Lriii.la.nt,  io  no  suustiLute  lor 

42 

policy,"  J.3.  SALT  policy  nas  prouuceu  little  in  terms  oi 
e-nnancing  strategic  stauilicy  or  curoing  Soviet  arms  expansion, 
she  Sov —C t s are  iixeiy  to  pursue  their  Grand  oi  detente  and 
coordinate  „heir  SALT  policy  within  that  framework.  (while 
de  ten  to  to  ti.e  Unitea  otates  nas  meant  relaxed  cold  war 


tension^  and  the  aoser.ee  of  conflict,  from  a Soviet  perspective 
it  has  meant  inoreasoa  ofiensive  and  defensive  weapon  systems 
--  strategic  nuclear,  tneater  nuclear  and  general  purpose 
forces,  increasing  civil  defense  programs,  and  the  conduct  of 
major  military  training  programs.  In  view  of  oAnT  and  the 
cnarrged  strategic  balance,  uetente  appears  to  be  built  on 
U.k..  weakness  ana  soviet  strength.)  Overall,  the  Soviet  SALT 
peri ormunce  nas  been  impressive  and  their  reliance  on  military 
r ow  u i a...  one  •oqual...cor  1 1 . oupeipowcr  xoiaoions  a s no  myste  ry  . 

.1  n lie  tne  Soviets  express  political  finesse  anu  combative- 


r ie  > > *.»  m trie  o p e i a o l ona  x isation  o.  t ..  o .» r ovr  L i policy  , o.iey 
remain  in  teres  »ud  in  the  Contents  of  any  agreement.  fney  are 
Keenly  aware  Lnat  arir.s  control  agreements  are  seif  enforcing 
on  tne  Western  side  arid  therefore  have  pusnea  SALT  to  its 


__  xi711  C S — — 1 1 ; iO  t Dey  Ond  xegax  L'0'UiLUa*'i6  j*"  in  3.H  Oil Ort  10  wcSt 
ij.d.  political  will. 

it  IS  U.  ll  xKC  A.J  that  tue  i.uitcU  LU  - 'Jw  vV  i L X a DandGi  * furiuiei* 

efforts  aimed  at  meaningful  strategic  aemo  limitation  agree- 
ments even  though  doviet  activities  appear  to  jeopardize  U..,. 
national  security  interests.  i‘he  nuir.se  r arid  nature  of  allegea 
dovict  SALT  i violations  do  call  into  question  tlu-  s i.  I .i  t,,  o_ 
ut_.ru  -.ipX'i'-  n.ents.  womec^uon  .1^  , one  muo . question  ti  cue 
Soviets  are  genuinely  interested  in  mutual  and  stable  deterrence. 

At  present,  the  United  states  will  probably  maintain  a 
political  commitment  to  UALP.  Of  concern  is  that  this  political 
commitment  may  be  causing  the  executive  branch  to  suppress 
reports  oi  ocviet  oAjuf  violations • nuen  may  so  trio  ca_e  due 
.0  cne  admmis  cx-atior. ' s em.-ax  x'a.jsmeii ..  over  tnc  agreements 
axready  mace,  cue  realization  tuat  jm.  cannot  jo  muen 

S 0 1 V 0 u • o • Siui’atOglc  pi*  G Ll  ClTiS  $ Oi'  i 1 Oi.i  1 ud  I'  Oi  .a  0 o •/  t t —*  ig 


ij.  x A.  s t;  i 1 U j dX.'icl  f \ 1 v.  w . A 


tvay  \ i • c • 'jibr  *\  / • 1 o ma^  a*.jo  o<~  u jC 


fj  * OOf.*tiI  »o  w ml  u 


are  a consequence  of  the  arr.uiguitiet;  oi  language  ujci  i.*.  .<e, 
p/‘vjVxiiiono  oi  the  aocoru  wnicu  Lnc  oov^etr  at reach  to  uht* 


j.  • 1 P •»»  if  ex  C X t i il  l U As,  o i.  'f  Li  i,  1 x tjf  a i i C 1 bliiO  III. 

i i i vy c c x a o jl o 1 1 v i i.  u t u r l p pi  iju'd  t i oi ufi  Aix  oil. cX  u p p, x ci l manion  ..  o ^ w / , v 


jb»  arc  at  i±uu  in  a.  iih^.lLil.1. 


/urea  teno  na  lx  ona^ 


wwt  ui\  i/jf  • a mt  na  w u : c c i ^ tv  it  o actlvxLjLes  may  leac  to  An- 
ul  ta,,ui  u l 1 1 1 j 1 1 r i t g L w c u 1 1 Lilt  t wo  pa t l x u u a ofie  u o < it « t ouot 
no  i . id  i cU  tt  oi  i Ox  i l xdx  ii  ig  u 1 1 L x i ovicitj^iC  u om  p e t x.  c 1 \ e 1 1 1 o r*  1 1 < 


i'iitj  UppCcLi 


jl.ic-  uov  iv  jub  v do  iiov  t/ixiiA.  the  ssune  <j.d  we  uo » 

^ o Oo  Uw—ii0  oitojo.  as  a ni-ano  ui  211  wd*.a. ^ lr<a i/C^ic 
uUperiority  ix.  what  may  ue  t»»e  ui  oimate  goal  of  internationax 

414U.^  „ o.  Otli  J_  i :-Ci  »e  e «JLi.iU.  p 0 -L  -L  d iCcIx  o u C * -x  wh  • o/iJj  1 f id  O floe 


eauseo.  trie  oOvieLs  to  i rttz u , cui  octix.  or*  aoancion  weapons 
pi  ogianis  • oiiowiiig  no  nes  tiairit  , the  ,.>ovx.eCo  continue  to  act 
as  t n(jj  wish.  in  summary,  the  oOvieis  may  simply  be  mooix.  Izing 
i oi'  wax'  • 

Gan  there  be  a meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Jtates  ana  the  ooviet  union? 
rneoreticaxiy , there  can  ue  agreements  that  reduce  tne  tnreat 
anu  reduce  it  more  than  one's  eupaoility  i ox  coping  with  une 
threat.  'there  can  ue  verifiaoie  agreements  that  equally 
lj.mit  bot/i  sines  without  reducing  the  security  interest  oi 
our  allies . out , can  the  United  states  feel  secure  in  re- 
ducing its  owi’ategic  nuclear  force  posture,  tnereby  reducing 
its  capafc.j.*u  ~j  oo  protect  its  national.  interest,  in  Vxew  oi 
the  auvan^tu  accruing  to  the  .Soviets  from  trie  bAx/I  i 
agreements,  jo* iut  violations  of  tnat  agreement  and  a inally 
tins  c oi  u 1 1 1 u i > i g grow  tii  afiu  mochniidia  t ton  oi  soviet  utx'ategxc 
.luCxea*  i or  tto  r f ne  anow ex  i s obviousj  . . o • 

f.*«.  *n»x  •>  •-  u*av..i  siiouid  re  . j O W d cl.  i ij  U’J  t 1 Oil  thd  . icl  *J.O  i vj 
iiioui'c  ci'iuio  s Let bi ± ± t»y  f lo  eriricance  cssen iifi i ciiuiviuc'iioti  t 

x.  Jl  m X uib  o f i 0 (j  • . ) • ci  bill  do  COpC  Vt  x.  C . * c r 1 e li’  0 V 1 6 t v 1 1 1 u cX  i/  p o cx  Un 'd  vj 

our  aiiido  to  lose  confidence  in  tnc  U.J.  deteireni  tuiu  defence 
snieid,  ox  xCoult  in  ari  agreement  tnat  is  unvorif  ia  bit , 
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Conceptually , the  United  Ctaces  couiu  noo  tolerate  action 
that  unequally  restricted  its  aoiiity  to  ue ter  a nuclear  or 
. .wri-riv.Cxoar  attach,  on  tne  u . s . Oi  net'  allies  — or  m icq  uu j. 
restrictions  uf.  uef ending  in  the  evc.it  deterrence  failed, 
further  defined  this  implies  that  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment requiring  unilateral  actions  that  question  the  ultimate 
survivability  ana  reliability  of  one's  retaliatory  strategic 
i urces  is  unacceptable . in  the  past,  u.s.  sti*ength  nas  resteu 
on  superior  technological  aavances  tnrcugh  research  and 
development  px-ograms.  Any  reatrictioris  to  qualitative  growth 
ana  improvement  would  be  hazardous  ana  uestabilizing  in  terms 
of  covie  t efforts  ana  ongoing  programs  in  the  research  and 
development  area.  Discussions  on  negotiating  positions  and 
composition  of  packages  for  a oAL’f  ii  agreement  invariably 
entertain  tne  possibility  of  qualitative  restrictions.  Anile 
this  area  was  touched  upon  eanier  in  this  paper,  other 
ramifications  on  freezing  qualitative  improvements  in  existing 
weapons  systems  or  on  restricting  new  weapons  are  worth  noting. 

— < a i . i e a x g ui  i.c.iuo  . or  q ua  i i c a o ...  v e xcstrietions  on  s q x a .u^ic 
arms  are: 

L)  Once  a weapon  system  has  ueen  ueveiopeu  ana  tested  any 

at  tempt  wu  ncgOwiate  against  uepioyment  would  be  difficult. 

f ner'ci'ox’e , the  solution  is  to  stop  research  and  development 

oe.  ore  if  geo-  that  far  by  restricting  qualitative  improve* 
b '} 

men  Ls . 

h ) Once  one  side  has  developed  an  improved  capability  tne 
o t h e x s mo  .'.a.  is  it  also  c x ' at  least  uesix’es  a c oun  t e x*  meusui'e 
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inis  argument 


i ufnu 


ana 


developed  a sufficient  level  of  destx'uc tiveness  is,  strategi 


orces  so  tnu  >.  an y co.ttirvuuci  inprovemeri 


refinement  or  in 


crease  in  capaoilitxes  are  unnocessaiy 


coffimj.uj 


asserted,  that  we  live  in  a nuclear  age  where  Doth  sides 


uffx  :ient  nuclear  firepowe 


three 


or  tour  times  over 


tha1  exceed  nose  estimateu  for  assured 


tile  Kennedy  aominis  tration 


e mega  on  equivalent 


v Co  to  nave  no 


either  poller 


or  military 


trie  notion  oi  overkill  does  not  starid  unue 


ra  regie  scrutiny,  uveiailx  enuox^ses  the  strategic 


o:  civxiiar 


overkill  argument  is  Uiail  on  the 


not ioi . oi  a 


erm 


. . yA . ■ t r _ a x eapac  i ty 


ui'e goes  a c o ui i tex’i  ox'o e warfignimg  ciuC  tx  me  an.,  i^no.  . w the 
i 

. e i e 3 . a l v tenant  It. a . xa  .ui ^ p o l . . y . 

j^-  ,/txategxC  nuCaear  l orcej  1 1 .a  c ex ceeo  tne  assured  tctiruc  n j.t  j |j 

level  should  be  seen  a.,  instruments  oi  I oreign  policy  to  oc 
us  'd  as  a threat  and,  if  necer.sary,  as  a war-lighting  in- 
strument to  oe  used  in  a control. ed,  fxexiole  ana  discrete 
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marine  x in  order  to  insuxe/enhance  national  security  a j .a/or 
re-estaolish  deterrence  once  it  has  fail rd. 

i'  ur t i i - more  ( the  size  of  ont  . t.a.,cgxc  naoioax  iuxces 
is  not  a „opxo  subject  to  precise  s m a 1,^10  ueoa  te . One 
■jjwu.a  iiCi,  a^iiuCrj  n.at  dt_c  ox.^e  pxax;i.oi’s  nave  maae  ox*  even  can 
make  px^opox  co..^.j.aeratiOi.  -^r  tiie  vaxaouci  factox’s  chat  couiu 
degxaae  ti.e  el f ec tiveness  u f one’s  stxacegic  nueiuax'  iox'ces. 
assuxauces  ax'e  at  cost  ques  tr  onaole  in  at.  aii  weapons  i;i  the 
inventory  woulu  ou  available  to  perform  assigned  missions 
in  accordance  witn  tne  olur  (.single  Integrated  Operational 
ilaaj . it  one  enemy  attacks  first  to  what  extent  aoes  it 
uograue  the*  capability  of  one’s  force  to  respond?  in 
essence,  a noeu  exists  to  hedge  against  unlikely  tnxeats  and 
uncertainty  to  tiie  u.b.  assured  destx-uecion  capability. 

Ax gumen 0.0  favoring  qualitative  res  tx'xc  tioxis  seem  to 
neglect  the  complication  of  adequate  .unification  and  further* 
oeem  -o  piace  i uli  trust  and  com iuence  n,  ^ovxet  uonesty . 
reasons  against  qualitative  restrictions  in  future  arms 
limitation  agreements  include; 

1)  the  risiv  involved  ir.  uncertain  and  complex  means  or 
verification  are  too  great. 

*-)  in  vitw  of  the  momentum  of  aoviot  technological  develop- 
ment, rei’i  • cte»u  in  money  spent  on  research  and  development, 

0 . a6 

v.  .'j  k.'  » o • i«t0.r.  . K.r\0Viicj^t'  v*  1 ^ov  xu  b programs  f <iiiU  out 

i*e..ui t of  recent  programs  such  as  the  colii-laui.cn  technique 
ana  tne  development  of  a r.  -w  family  of  missiles,  a U.s. 
decision  to  slow  down  its  own  researen  a. .a  development  effort 
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becomes  highly  questionable . 

3)  As  was  mentioned  above,  curtailing  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  defense  can  limit  possible  spin-offs  to  other  areas, 

such  as  medicax  research  or  trade  - all  of  which  are  vital 

47 

to  tne  prosperty  of  the  United  States. 

The  risks  and  uncertainty  evident  in  the  aoove  arguments 
outweigh  arguments  for  qualitative  restrictions  in  approaching 
a negotiable  package  in  SALT  II. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  initiative  an  "aggressive" 

4 8 

research  ana  development  program  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  protecting  and  improving  the  United  states 
strategic  ueterrent  and  in  preventing  a ureaktnrougn  in  Soviet 
technology  for  which  tne  U.S.  cannot  quicxly  counter.  in  tne 
context  used  here,  an  aggressive  research  and  development 
program  is  designed  to  be  one  triat  is  engaged  in  a greater 
number  of  projects  than  under  the  current  R and  D program, 
it  is  concerned  with  speeding  up  current  strategic  programs 
and  to  offset  Soviet  moves. 

CONCLUSION : 

A meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  oe tween 
tne  united  states  and  the  soviet  Union  may  be  inpoasiole  to 
obtain,  it  may  be  that  strategic  nuclear  forces  have  oecome 
so  central  to  each  parties  perceived  need  to  meet  national 
security  objectives  that  a meaningful  agreement  is  beyor.u 
negotiable  limits.  Furthermore,  the  very  factors  that  prompt 
military  prepardness  may  preclude  meaningful  strategic  arms 
control  agreements. 
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r'ro.n  a»»  American  standpoint,  one  uni  tea  o.atea  must 
aispiay  the  necessary  strengtn  ana  will  to  insist  upon  an  arms 
accord  Free  of  the  ambiguities  and  inequities  that  marred 
FALX  i.  This  must  occur  even  at  tne  expense  of  a rapid 
conclusion  to  the  SALT  II  negotiations,  f ur Lnermore , the 
j or. i ted  States  must  not  allow  negotiations  to  continue  in- 

definitely wnile  tne  U.S.  gradually  slides  into  strategic 
inferiority.  Tne  risk  (cost)  is  not 

simply  reduced  national  prestige  or  economic  adversity  out 
the  ultimate  survival  of  our  free  society  ana  ..estern  civiii- 
2*  cx  L x 0 « . • 

A second  nazardous  U.S.  - _oviet  arms  agreement  wnicn 
legitimizes  U.S.  nuclear  inferiority  woula  be  worse  tnan  no 
agreement  a.  ail.  Tne  Soviet  Union  can  not  oe  permitted  tne 
right  .0  have  strategic  nuclear  forces  so  superior  to  the 
United  states  that  in  a crisis  situation  U.S.  options  are 
| either  to  oacx  down  or  lose  a strategic  war.  As  long  as  the 

j Soviets  continue  to  press  for  advantages  no  SALT  agreement 

can  oe  more  than  cosmetic,  promissory  or  hazardous. 

in  the  interest  of  strategic  stability  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  continue  to  negotiate  promissory  and/or 
cosmetic  strategic  nuclear  arms  agreements  tnat  are  disguised 
as  arms  control.  The  United  States  cannot  permit  Soviet 
advances  to  continue  witnout  response.  U.S.  policy  options 
or.  SALT  are  clear;  Lither  the  Soviets  will  agree  to  meaningful 
strategic  arms  limitations  or  the  U.S.  will  have  to  abandon 
jALT.  As  long  as  SALT  fails  to  contribute  to  U.S.  national 
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security  oojectives  there  is  no  positive  utility  in  continuing. 
SALT  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  foster  a sense  of 
security  that  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

m tne  quest  for  a SALT  II  agreement  which  began  with 
the  Vladivostok  executive  agreement,  the  agreed  number  of 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  were  higher  tnan  actual 
J.3.  deployed  forces,  no  reduction  in  force  levels  were  to 
result.  It  has  oeen  reported  that  the  agreed  draft  oALT  11 
treaty  includes  a "commitment  to  negotiate  later  about  re- 
duced ceilings"  on  strategic  nuclear  forces  whicn  in  essence 
means  another  promissory  or  cosmetic  (perhaps  hazardous) 
agreement.  Failing  to  address  the  tough  issues  the  U.3. 
appears  headed  toward  an  agreement  that  will  again  postpone 
reductions  and  allow  the  Soviets  to  fulfill  its  policy 
objective-*-strategic  nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  must  not  continue  to  restrain 
defense  efforts  purely  in  anticipation  of  strategic  nuclear 
arms  agreements  that  will  satisfy  national  security  objectives 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue  a vigorous  defense 
program  while  negotiating. 
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innovation  for  SALT  Ii,"  in  Contrasting  Approacnes  fo  strategic 
Mims  Cont.-Qx,  eo.  Robert  b.  Pfal tzgraff , Jr.  (Lexington,  Wiass; 

D .C . iieath  a.  id  Company),  p.  304. 

44  rL 
Ibid . 

JIbid . , p . 303 • 


lrO  ....  . . 

x eenn e x Ggicai  change  anu  tne  strategic  Arms  t\ace,  in 
SAe,  --  j-mp-i.  1 cations  for  Arms  ^ontroi  ir : tne  l>70,'s  to ' s 
R.  Kintner  and  Robert  L.  Ffai  tzgraff , Jr.  (Pittsburgh: 

, •x  varsity  ui  Pittsburgh  li'ess,  1973),  p.  119* 

4'  . . 

uuvxo,  "The  qualitative  and  quantxtative  Dimension  ox' 
Arms  Control:  implications  for  Technologicai  Innovation  for 
SALf  ii,  p.  300. 

AS 

ibid.,  p.  301. 
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Bvaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 


and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  (he 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  Systems 


Text  of  treaty  done  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972. 
Not  published  in  Scientific  American. 


The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear  war  would  have  devastating 
consequences  for  all  mankind, 

Considering  that  effective  measures  to  limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
would  be  a substantial  factor  in  curbing  the  race  in  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  would  lead  to  a decrease  in  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  involving  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic  missile 
systems,  as  w>  11  as  certain  agreed  measures  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensix e arms,  would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  favo:. , Me 
conditions  for  further  negotiations  on  limiting  strategic  arms, 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  " .s  race  and  to  take  effective  measures  toward  reductions  in 
strategic  anr.s,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  general  and  complete  disarmauu  ut. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Article  I 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system*  m.d 
to  adopt  other  measures  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treats  . 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ARM  systems  for  a defense  of  the 
territory  of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a base  for  such  a defense,  and  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  for  defense  of  an  individual  region  except  as  provided 
for  in  Article  III  of  this  Treaty. 


Article  II 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM  system  is  a system  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  th.  ir  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  euntntly 
consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  inton  t ptor  missiles,  which  are  interceptor  missiles  constructed 
and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode; 

<b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers  constructed  and  deployed  for 

launching  ABM  interceptor  miyily:  and  ...  x 


Article  III 

Each  lA.rty  und  takes  not  to  deploy  A AM  systems  or  their  components 
■ > t pt  that: 

,a)  w itliiri  one  ABM  system  deployment  area  having  a radius  of  one  ' undrud 
and  fifty  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's  national  capital,  a Party  may 
deploy:  (1)  no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and  no  more  than  one 
hundred  ABM  interceptor  missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars  within 
no  »;  >re  than  six  ABM  radar  complexes,  the  area  of  each  complex  being 
circular  and  haxe  a diameter  of  m.  more  than  three  kilometers;  and 
(b)  \»  ithin  one  ABM  >ystcin  deploxment  art  a having  a radius  of  one  hundied 
and  fifty  kilometers  and  eontaluing  iCBM  silo  launchers,  a Part)  max  deploy: 
(1 ) no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  arid  no  more  than  one  hundred 
ABM  interceptor  missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large  phased-array  ABM 
radars  i onrparable  in  potential  to  corresponding  ABM  radars  operational  or 
U"  ler  construction  on  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treat)  in  an  ABM  system 
d ploy -ment  area  containing  ICBM  silo  launchers,  arid  (3)  no  more  than  eigh- 
ts-. n ABM  radars  each  having  a potential  less  than  the  potential  of  the  smaller 
of  the  abox  C-n.entioiied  txvo  large  phased  an  ax  ABM  radars. 

Article  IV 

fbe  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  111  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  used  for  development  or  testing,  and  located  within 
cm  rent  or  additionally  agreed  test  ranges.  Each  Parts  ma>  have  no  more  than 
a total  of  fifteen  ABM  launchers  at  test  ranges. 


Ah  J tCLE  V 

1.  bach  Party  under'  ,ke$  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  compi  oents  which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space  based,  or  mobile 

Lnd-h;  ed. 

A Each  Parts  i.'  h it-ik.  ' not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers 
for  launching  m.  e than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile  at  a time  from  each 
launcher,  nor  to  modify  deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  xvitli  such  a 
capability,  nor  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
o’d  cr  similar  sx  stems  for  rapid  reload  or  ABM  launchers. 


Article  VI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  limitations  on  ABM 
sx  stems  and  their  components  provided  by  this  T rcaty,  each  Party  undertakes: 

(u)  not  to  gixe  mi' sites,  launchers,  or  radars,  ( iber  than  ABM  in  < reeptor 
missiles,  ABM  la  mchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capabilities  to  counter  strategic 
bal'istic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test  them  irt 
an  ABM  mode,  and 


a 
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1 


fhj  not  to  ■ i - y in  tin/ future  r-  ■' 

rlsrile  attack  ! < . pt  at  locations  aloi.1:  ‘hi  , 
hd  oriented  outward. 


■ i . * f st  . Ic.'m  ' c 

ry  of  ' * s national  t(  i i ■ ‘ > 


' . ■ K \ 1 1 


Subject  to  the  pros  isions  of  tied  tv,  modern  zation  and  replace:  '•)  •>{ 
ABM  systems  or  their  cmnponc  nt>  may  be  earned  out. 


Ah  1 ic'l.E  VI J I 

ARM  systems  or  their  eouiponv  nts  i excess  of  the  numbers  or  out*'  1-  the 
areas  specified  in  ibis  Treaty,  as  well  as  AbM  systems  or  their  > ' ' :>ts 

prohibited  by  this  Treaty,  'hail  be  destroy ed  or  disn/ai.tlc-o  i m.  ; .om-cd 
procedures  w ithin  tlie  short.  st  possible  agreed  period  of  tone. 


Article  IX 

To  assure  the  viability  rind  effectiveness  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  under- 
takes riot  to  tra>'sfer  to  other  States,  and  riot  to  deploy  outride  its  national 
territory,  ABM  stems  or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty. 


Article  X 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any  international  ubh.vi  us  which 
would  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 


VhTIC  i.E  \1 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active  negotiations  ,ror  limit  itn  us  on 
strategic  offensive  arms. 


Ari  ici  e Ml 

1 . For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance  of  compliance  with  the  pr«>\  "ions 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  technical  means  of  u"  h-.tiin 
at  its  disposal  in  a manner  consistent  with  generally  recognized  principles 
of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  u a Makes  not  to  interfere  with  the  national  technical  mo.  -s 
of  verification  of  the  oilier  Party  operating  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 of 
this  Artie  le. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  concealment  measures 
which  impede  verification  by  national  technical  means  of  c ompliance  w ith 
the  provisions  of  tins  Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not  require  changes  in 
current  construction,  assembly,  conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 


Ari  k le  XI 11 

1 To  promote  the  objectives  .•  >d  ' q.it  m riL.liun  of  the  prov  isions  of  this 
Treaty,  the  Farties  shall  establish  pro  ptly  a Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, within  the  framework  of  which  they  will: 

la)  consider  questions  concerning  compliance  with  the  obligations 
asMtiii'-d  and  related  situation'  w ' c 1 may  be  considered  ambiguous. 

_ I* **  ■ ■■  -.  — —MM. 


; >.  • i. ’ \ -V,  . i ,f,  i I:’  k i i i ; \ c ■< ■ • ■ * : ■«. 

• • .fid  ' ' i-  1 1 < m;  ’ranee  w i<b  the  ehl i / w « .usu:  ied: 


1 ( I • i C ' ! ! ! S it  l \ l >!\'ili  g I . r I • ' !ci  'til’d  ; ■ * : f,  f 1 It  1.'  ,\  till  'll*  1 .'1 

*.  i ' i ii  a!  n . ■ ,.ns  i >f  \ . . i f .-.i(  m in;  ' 

d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strategic  situation  which  have  a 
bearing  fin  the  pro\  is  bus  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for  destruction  or  dismantling  of 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  in  eases  presided  for  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Treaty; 

if)  consider,  as  .ippiopriate,  possible  proposals  for  further  increasing  tire 
viability  of  this  Treaty,  including  proposals  for  amendments  in  accordance 
w h tire  prov  isions  of  this  Tieaty; 

•,gj  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for  further  measures  aimed  at 
limit'ng  strategic  arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall  establish,  and  may  amend  as 
. ppiopriitte,  Fu  gnlations  for  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  Govern- 
ing procedures,  c omposition  and  other  relevant  matters. 

Article  XIV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments 
shall  enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  governing  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty: 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  at  five  year  intervals 
thereafte  r,  the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a review  of  this  Treaty. 

i-n  ici.E  XV 

].  Hus  Treats  shall  be  of  unlimited  dumtion. 

2.  F.aeh  Parts'  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty,  have  the  right  to 
a itlidraw  frem  this  Treaty  if  it  dec  ides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  its  decision  to  the  other  Parts  six  months  prior  to  withdrawal 
fiom  the  Treaty.  Such  notice  shall  include  a statement  of  the  < \t  aordinary 
events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  XVI 

1.  This  Treats  shall  Ire  subject  to  ratification  in  accordanc  e with  the  consti- 
tutional proc  edures  of  each  Party  The  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treats  shall  be  registered  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the-  United  Nations. 

DONE  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English  and 
i Russian  languages,  both  tests  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Richard  Nixon, 

Preside  nt  of  the  L'u’ted  Slates  of  Ainerit  a. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

L.  1.  Brezhnev, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Conunitti  c of  the  CI’SU. 


Ill 


‘ ‘i  f i A^reemem  between  0 c Uni  led  States  of  Andrea 
- ’d  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
( n Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation 
ol  Stiategic  Offensive  Anns 


Ti\1  of  ini i run  tigrociiicul  done  ul  A foscou  on  Sfoj  26,  7972. 
An?  1‘ublishrd  in  Scientific  American. 


The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re;  ublics, 
hereinafter  referiec)  to  as  the  Parties, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  MU'  lc  S\s- 
terns  and  this  Interim  Agreement  cm  Certain  Measures  with  TL  sJ(eet  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Anns  will  contribute  to  the  in  alien  of  more 
favorable  conditions  for  active  negotiations  on  limiting  strategic  arms  us  \v.  11 
as  to  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the  sin  ngthening  of  trust 
between  States, 

Taking  into  account  the  relationship  between  strategic  olfenriu  mb  d,  fi  n- 
sive  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article  VI  of  the  Treats  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

Have  agieed  as  follows: 


Ah nr i k I 


The  Parties  undertake  riot  to  start  construction  of  additional  fixed  laud- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  launchers  after  July  1,  1W72. 


Article  II 


The  Parties  undertake  not  to  convert  land-based  launchers  for  light  ICRMs, 
oi  for  ICBMs  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to  1964,  into  land  based  launchers 
for  he  avy  ICBMs  of  types  deployed  after  that  time. 


Article  III 

The  Parties  undertake  to  limit  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SL.BM)  launchers  and  modem  ballistic  missile  submarines  to  the  numbers 
operational  and  under  construction  on  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Interim 
Agreement,  and  in  addition  to  launchers  and  submarines  constructed  under 
procedures  established  by  the  Paities,  replacements  for  an  equal  number  of 
ICBM  launchers  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to  1964  or  for  la<  inkers  on 
older  submarines. 


Ah  i lCl  E IV 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ii  terim  Agreement,  nioder-oVation  ,md 
replacement  of  strategic  offensive  ballistic  missiles  and  launch*  rs  eov * red  b> 
this  Interim  Agreement  may  be  undertaken. 


AKilCLF.  V 


i.  Fur  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance  ofocu.p'ianrc  wrth  t.1 1 * * provisions 
or  this  Interim  Agroetnerr'',  each  Party  shall  use  national  technical  means  of 
verification  at  its  disposal  m a manner  consist  at  with  generally  recognized 
principles  of  international  law. 

2 Each  Parts  undertakes  not  to  interfere  with  the  national  technical  means 
of  verifies don  of  the  other  Party  operating  in  accordance  with  paragraph  I of 
this  Article. 

3.  Fl.n-h  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  concealment  measures 
which  impede  verification  by  national  technical  means  of  compliance  with 
die  provisions  of  this  Interim  Agreement.  This  obligation  shall  not  require 
change  > in  current  construction,  assembly,  conversion,  or  overh  ml  practices. 

ARTICLE  VI 

To  promote  the  objectives  and  implementation  of  the-  provisions  of  this 
Interim  Agreement,  the  Parties  shall  use  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission established  under  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Article. 

Article  VII 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active  negotiations  for  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  arms.  The  obligations  provided  for  in  this  Interim  Agree- 
ment shall  not  prejudice  the*  scope  or  terms  of  the  limitations  on  rti  t gie 
offensiv  e am  > which  may  he  worked  out  in  the  course  of  further  negotiations. 

Art  icle  VIII 


1.  This  Interim  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  exchange  of  written 
notices  of  acceptance  by  each  Party,  which  exchange  shall  take  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  exchange  of  instrumen  ts  of  ratifie.tbon  of  the  d realty  on  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

2.  This  Interim  Agreement  sha'l  remain  in  force  for  a period  of  five  years 
unless  replaced  earlier  by  an  ay  • m*  nt  on  more  complete  measures  limiting 
strategic  offensive  arms.  It  is  the  objective  of  dtp  Part'es  to  conduct  active 
follow-on  negotiations  with  the  aim  of  concluding  such  an  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible. 

3.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty,  have  the  right  to 

withdraw  from  this  Interim  Agreement  if  it  decides  the:  extraordinary  evr  nts 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Interim  Agree  .re  r-.  h a e jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its  dm  ■>  > n to  the  other  Party  six 
months  prior  to  wi'hdr  r*.d  from  thi..  Interim  Art  ;.  Such  notice  shall 

inch.!  It*  a statement  of  the  ed  lordin.iry  ev  .*nts  to..*  tiotu.  :ng  Party  rt  girds 
as  having  jeop  rJizcd  its  supreme  interests 

next,  at  Moscow  on  May  2b,  1972,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  be.ng  equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  Ainc-tica: 


Richard  Niv  in, 

Pi.  si  ' *;;t  of  thi'  Chi!  '!  Stale s of  «. 


Foi  the  Union  of  Soviet  So.  i’dist  Republic': 


L.  I Bn 

, jf  the  Can! ml  Corn:  iitte:.  j t> 


Or 


\ • v , 

C f-.xrt. 


r 


■ .!  M-,e  ( 

n N * ■ re:.  willi  Rc-spc-ct  to 

Hit  i s i \ e A, ins. 


\ ■ n.viit  1,;  h.vt  ..  n the  l ' ■ . i t «. - < i Elates 

i<>n  i >f  So\  it-t  Socialist  P,.  1 ]•' 

the  h i'/n  tat  *'  in  of 


s on 


>• -;ic  v 


Text  of  iirotiH  ol  dout  nt  Moscow  (<> i Muij  26,  Vi72. 
Sot  fiuhlishid  ii.  Scientific  American. 


The  United  States  of  America  and  ihe  Union  of  Soviet 
hereinafter  reft  r < d to  as  the  Parties, 

Having  ag»»-ed  on  certain  limitations  u-lating  to  • 

1 i st»c  missile  launchers  and  modern  ballistic  rr, i sjle  s : 
place-mi  nt  procedures,  in  the  Interim  Agreement, 


1 1. 


■ t.f,. 


The  Parlies  understand  *•  at.  under  Article  III  of  1 1 ; f r»t«  P-  \. 
the  period  during  which  that  Agn  emint  remains  ir.  fi  n e: 

i Vie  U.S.  may  have  no  more  'nan  .10  ballistic  nr  is  - r 1 e 1.  woe 
marines  (SUBMs)  and  no  more  than  44  modern  ballistic  missile 
The  Soviet  Union  may  have  no  more  than  950  ballistic  missile  launchers  on 
submarines  and  no  more  than  62  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Additional  ballistic  missile  launchers  on  submarines  up  to  tbe  uhi.ve 


ii  rs  on  sub- 
s.ibmaii  .os. 


mentioned  levels,  in  the  U.S.  — over656  ballistic  missile  launchers  on  no 


power. -d  submarines,  and  in  the  U S.S.R  — over  740  ballistic  missile  ho.:- 
ers  on  nuclear- powered  submarines,  open  *ioual  and  under  construction,  i 


ar- 
l . 


become  operatior.al  as  replacements  for  equal 


launchers  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to  1964  or  of  ballistic  truss.  ie  Jam 


.umbe  rs  of  ballistic 

l. 


ers  on  older  submarines. 

1 he  deployment  of  modern  Sl.-B'ls  on  any  submarine,  regardless  of  tv  j 
"til  he  counted  against  the  total  level  of  SLBMs  permitted  for  the  U.S. 
the  U. S.S.R. 

Ties  Protocol  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Interim  Acre  • 
?X)\E  at  Moscow  this  26th  day  of  May,  1972. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 


Richard  NTv  .n. 


i-d  States  of  Ann.  .7  a 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 


L.  1.  Brezhnev. 

General  Si  t n tonj  i f the  Central  CominiUet  of  the  U7M ' 


Agreed  Interpretations  and  Unilateral  Statements 


f . \t  of  ini.  •/.-.(  o.ii,  ns  and  stall  rnuts  dt m lit  Moscou  mi  Stay  26,  1.972 
Net  jrddis’ud  in  Scientific  American. 


1.  Agreed  I vi errhetations 

(a)  Initialed  Statements.  — The  texts  of  the  statements  set  out  below  woe 
agreed  upon  and  initialed  by  the  Heads  of  the  Delegations  on  V.a  26.  )vt72 


ARM  ■.  REATV 

[Al 


The  Parties  understand  that,  in  addition  to  the  ABM  radars  which  n;.  v he 
dep!o\<-d  in  a.  outdance  with  suboaragraph  (a)  of  Article  111  of  the  Tn  aty. 
•hose  nou  phased  array  ABM  radars  operational  on  the  date  of  signature  >r  the 
Treats  within  the  ARM  svsiem  deployment  area  for  defense  of  the  n.-.ti  >i  »] 
capital  may  be  retained. 


J 


[B] 


The  Pai  ui.d-rstaml  that  the  potential  (the  product  of  mean  emitted 
power  in  w.-rt>  and  antenna  area  in  square  meters)  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
larg-*  phased-. may  ARM  r.tdirs  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (Id  of  Article  III 
of  the  Tre.it>  is  considered  for  purposes  of  the  Treaty  to  be  three  million. 


[C] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  the  national  capital  anti  the  center  of  the  ABM  system  deploy- 
ment area  containing  ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each  Party  shall  be  separated 
by  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  kilometers. 


[D] 

The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phased-array  radars  having  i potential  (the 
product  of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  antenna  area  in  square  meters' 
exceeding  three  million,  except  as  provided  for  in  Articles  111,  IV  and  VI  of 
the  Treaty,  or  except  for  the  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in  outer  space  or  c a 
use  as  national  technical  means  of  verification. 


[E] 

In  order  to  insure  fulfi'bnei.l  of  the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ARM  systems 
and  their  components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Parties  agree  that  in  the  - vent  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples and  including  components  capable  of  sub  .titutiag  for  ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are  < i eater!  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  th.-ir  components  would  be  subject  to  dis- 
cussion in  accordance  with  A ude  XI  if  and  agreement  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIV'  of  the  Treaty. 


[El 

The  Parto's  tie  ! th.p  Article  V of  the  Treaty  includes  obug  Pious  not 

to  develop,  test  ’ ploy  ABM  int-ueeptor  missiles  for  the  deliver  v by  e.  h 
ABM  intercept..-  rissile  of  more  than  one  independently  guided  warVu  d. 


[C] 

The  Parties  un  stand  that  Article  IX  of  the  T reatv  includes  the  ohlig  I’irm 
of  tile  US  and  tb  . LbSoU  not  to  p '■  ide  to  other  States  technical  descriptions 
or  blueprints  specially  worked  or  t for  the  construction  of  ABM  systems  and 
tlit- i r components  limited  In  the  Treaty. 


IN  l L-.KIM  AC  RE  KM  KM 

[H] 


I l.e  I - '•  ’ ' ' land  based  ICBM  la  e lu  s i f.,  i red  t*  in  'h  • 

It  ’ A ■ uud'.  1 stood,  to  be  launch'  rs  Fo  sti ab-g'c  lu":..  r 

lU  ' . , 1 dr.  ■>  in  excess  of  the  short'  st  di-e  me  bet.-  . 

b.  i ••  ci'i : t ' r i Ml  1 1 U.S.  a-  ! the  n u’.b  >!  u i ho  ’ ; of 

' • • r d I.S 


m 


i ’ ■ i Parties  oi'iilt  ,t,r  •'  .1'  (.  ■ • <1  I ; ■ 1 ■ ha'-od  Ic  pM  ! 1 
0 pM ; action  us  of  ''h-  (file  of  v iture  of  'lit-  I > , t •_ . -in 
completed. 


■ ■ ) •«.- ;s  iind'  i ‘ - 

Agn eluent  • 1.;.  ’if 


m 

T!,e  Part  It-}.  h l'-t.od  that  hi  the  pr»  • vs  <>f  !,)o.lerni*vthin  . nd  i.pl  ,.e- 

merit  t]  1 • dime  e>i  -ns  of  land-based  K'BM  silo  launchers  will  not  be  - iifi- 
caritly  increased. 


[K] 

The  Parties  understand  that  dismantling  or  destruction  of  ICBM  lanut 1 ■ rs 
of  older  types  deployed  prior  to  1964  and  ballistic  missile  launchers  mi  , Wr 
sabmvirines  being  replaced  by  new  SI..BM  launchers  on  modern  suhr;  tr»«  es 
w ill  lie  initiated  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  sea  trials  of  a repbu  ■ < : it 

submarine,  and  will  he  completed  in  the  shortest  possible  agreed  period  of 
time.  Such  dismantling  or  destruction  and  timely  notification  thereof,  will  he 
accomplished  under  procedures  to  he  agreed  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission. 


[L] 

The  Tart  ies  understand  that  dnnng  the  period  of  the  Interim  Aoeeini  nt 
‘here  shall  be  no  significant  increase  in  tbe  number  of  ICBM  or  VI  B\1  test 
and  training  launchers,  or  in  the  number  of  such  launchers  for  tv- idem  land- 
based  heavy  ICBMs.  The  Parties  further  v.:i:U  rstand  that  const  mT'ori  or 
conversion  of  K BM  launchers  at  test  ranges  shall  he  underfills  n o.nl\  fur 
proposes  of  testing  and  training. 

(b)  Common  Understandings.  — Common  underst  mding  of  the  Parties  on 
the  following  matters  w.e  reached  during  the  re  gotiatious: 


A.  JNCKE  \SE  I\  IC  I.M  Sit  O DIMENSIONS 

Ambassador  Smith  made  the  follow  . ng  st.  ictnent  oil  May  -26,  1972: 

1 he  Parties  agree  that  the  terfl  *Ve.*inf>c.»ntIy  'nci eased”  means  that  an 
increase  veil)  not  be  greater  than  10-15  p-  'oat  of  the  present  dimensions 
c»f  land-based  ICBM  silo  launchers. 

Minister  Semenov  replied  that  this  statement  cui'esponded  to  the  Soviet 

understanding. 

H.  I.OC.ATION  OF  1C  BM  nEFFNSES 

Tlie  U S.  Delegation  m.ide  the1  following  statement  on  May  26,  1972: 

Article  III  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  foi  each  side  one  ABM  system 
deployment  area  centered  on  its  national  capital  and  one  ABM  system 
deployment  area  containing  ICBM  silo  launchers.  The  two  side's  have 
registered  agreement  on  the  follow  ing  statement:  “The  Parties  understand 
that  the  center  of  trie  AFM  system  deployment  area  centt  icd  on  the  national 
capita1  ;ud  the  ft  ntc-i  if  the  ABM  sy  stt  in  dcplc.v  in*,  nt  area  containing  K’BM 
mIo  1. iiinr  hers  for  ( i'  ll  F.oty  shall  be  stp  iNai  d by  no  less  (1  ari  thirteen 
Inuuhcd  l . Joint  lers.  In  this  vuim.  i tion,  tbe  U.S.  side  notes  tl.at  its  Ab.M 


system  deployment  »r,'  “ for  dt  fense  of  ICBM  silo  launchers,  loc  ttc  ! vv  est 
of  the  M->,issippi  Fiver,  will  be  centered  in  the  Grand  Forks  ICBM  silo 
tan'u  h-.-r  deployment  area.  (See  Initialed  Statement  [ C J.) 


C.  AB\I  Tfc.YI  RANGES 


The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following  statement  on  April  26,  L972: 

Article  IV  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  that  ‘‘the  limitations  provided  for 
in  Article  [II  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their  components  used  for 
development  or  testing,  and  Ideated  within  current  or  additionally  agreed 
test  ranges.”  We  believe  it  wot  Id  he  useful  to  assure  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  current  ABM  test  ranges.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
ABM  test  ranges  encompass  the  area  within  which  ABM  components  are- 
located  for  t«\,t  purposes.  The  current  US.  ABM  test  ranges  are  at  White 
Sands,  New  Mexico,  and  at  Kwajalein  Atoll,  and  the  current  Soviet  ABM 
test  range  is  near  Sary  Sl\ugar>.  in  Kazakhstan.  We  consider  that  non-phased 
array  radars  of  types  used  for  range  safety  or  instrumentation  purposes  may- 
be located  outside  of  ABM  test  ranges-  We  interpret  the  reference  in  Article 
IV  to  “additionally  agreed  test  ranges”  to  mean  that  ABM  components  will 
not  be  located  at  any  other  test  ranges  without  prior  agreement  between  our 
Governments  that  there  will  he  such  additional  ABM  test  ranges. 

On  May  5,  1972,  the  Soviet  Delegation  stated,  that  there  was  a common 
understanding  on  what  ABM  test  ranges  were,  that  the  use  of  the  types  of 
non-ABM  radars  for  range  safety  or  instrumentation  was  not  limited  und  e the 
Treaty,  that  the  reference  in  Article  IV  to  “additionally  agreed”  test  ranges 
was  sufficiently  clear,  and  that  national  means  permitted  identify  ing  current 
test  ranges. 


D.  MOBU.E  ABM  SYSTEMS 

On  January  26,  1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following  state  -it- 
Article  V (1)  of  the  Joint  Deaf*  Text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  includes  an  under- 


taking not  to  dev  t 


■«.  , or  deploy  mobile  land-based  ABM  sy  stems  and 


their  components.  On  M iy  .5,  1971,  the  L S.  side  indicated  that,  in  its  view, 
a prohibition  on  deployment  of  mobile  ARM  systems  and  components 
would  rule  out  the  deployment  of  ABM  launchers  and  radar,  which  were 
lie  pcimaneot  fixed  types.  At  that  time,  we  ask  .1  for  the  Soviet  view  of 
this  interpretation.  Does  the  Soviet  side  agree  with  the  U.S  side’s  interpre- 
t.u-ou  put  forward  on  May  5,  1971? 

On  April  Id,  1972,  the  Soviet  Delegation  said  there  is  a general  common 
u ■!  o standing  on  tlii'  linger. 


E.  .S1A.MJINC  COVSIT.TATIV  E I.OMMivrMN 


Ambassador  Smith  made  the  following  iVim  ,.t  on  May  22,  1972 

The  United  Slates  prc.pt  »c , fl . - 1 tl  sides  .i-gi-s;  tl  i‘  with  regard  to  initial 
imp!,  mentation  of  the  ABM  Treaty’s  Article  XI 11  oi  the  Stand-ng  Consulta- 
tive f u unis. ion  (SCC)  and  of  the  consultation  Articles  to  the  Interim 
Age  i-  -nt  oi  offensive  arms  and  the  Accidents  Agreement,®  agreement 
C>l  ihlis’  i-.g  the  SCC  w ill  he  vv.»  k >J  • -t  early  in  the  follow-on  S \!  I tie 
gc’ i i ..  u f 1 tli.it  is  completed,  the  following  iruit,  '•■ni., nts  will  p< t- -.  oil. 


whe.i  S \1  I is  in  session,  any  coimtl 


by  either  side 


curried  out 


SM.T  Deleg. 


i '<>1  uh*  ii 


• 7 of  \ ■ ; « *!  • !’.  sfv  »jf  ,>f  Nik'«  t WarB*  t\.  • «.  ! I r 

\ .r  r ! :!f.  Lnio'i  f S«ivi*. * S-z«i.iii  »t  iifcr  ! S«|)t  }0.  1471. 


> \) . I is  not  in  M'S°(  ).  ■.  ! I.t.c  ' . .ug. 'moots  fur  any  desired  corn  !'  itimis 
i i ler  those  Articles  m a hi  : •.  le  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Minister  Semenov  n ;•  !i«  ii  tl..it,  on  an  ad  ref  rendu  m basis,  he  could  agree 
that  the*  L .S.  statemi  :*t  ■ • -p<  uded  to  the  Soviet  •>  'iuWs*. Hiding. 


K.  s rAvnsrn.L 

On  May  6.  19 1~,  \tsi.i«*to r Semenov  made  lhc  following  statement: 

In  an  off.-rt  to  ,'.<•••  ■ i..d.iti-  t'  e v of  the  U.S.  side,  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation is  y , a rod  to  p.-.x-i  c-d  un  the  basis  that  the  two  sides  will  in  fact 
obsene  the  obligations  ofbiitli  the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM  Tri  aty 
beginning  born  the  date  of  signature  of  these  two  documents. 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following  statement  on  May  20, 1972: 

The  U.S.  agrees  in  principle  with  the  Soviet  statement  made  on  Max  6 
concerning  observance  of  obligations  beginning  from  date  of  signature  hut 
we  would  like  to  make  clear  our  understanding  that  this  means  that,  , t •, cl- 
ing ratification  and  acceptance,  neither  side  would  take  any  action  prohib- 
ited by  the  agreements  after  they  had  e-nti  red  into  force.  This  understanding 
would  continue  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  notification  by  either  signatory  of 
its  intention  not  to  proceed  with  ratification  or  approval. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  agreement  with  the  U.S.  statement. 


2.  Unilateral  Statements 

(a)  The  following  noteworthy  unilateral  statements  were  made  during  the 
negotiations  by  the  United  States  Delegation: 


A.  WITHDRAWAL  THOM  TOE  ABM  TREATY 

On  May  9,  1972,  Ambassador  Smith  made  the  following  statement: 

The  U.S.  Delegation  has  stressed  the  importance  the  U.S.  Government 
attaches  to  achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  arms,  following  agreement  on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an  Interim 
Agreement  on  certain  measures  w ith  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  an  objective  of  the  follow- 
on  negotiations  should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a long-term  basis 
tViTeats  to  the  survivability  of  our  respective  strategic  retaliatory’ forces.  The 
USSK  Delegation  has  also  indicated  that  the  objectives  of  SALT  would  re- 
main unfulfilled  without  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  providing  for 
mote  complete  limitations  on  strategic  olfcnsiv  e aims.  Both  sides  rec  ognize 
that  initial  agreements  would  be  steps  toward  the  achievement  of  more 
complete  limitations  on  strategic  aims  If  an  agreement  providing  for  more 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  ! nutations  were  not  achieved  within  five 
years,  U.S.  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopardized.  Should  that  occur,  it 
would  constitute  a basis  for  vv  ithdrawa)  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U S. 
does  not  wish  to  see  such  a situation  occur,  nor  do  vve  believe  that  the  U SSh 
■s.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  prevent  such  a situation  that  we  emphasize 
t c importance  the  US.  Government  attaches  to  achievement  of  more  com- 
plete limitations  on  strategic  offensive  inns.  The  U.S.  Executive  will  in- 
form the  Congress,  in  connection  with  Congressional  consideration  of  the 
ARM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  of  this  statement  of  the  U.S. 
position. 
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B.  i.  a N il-MOB!  • .E  ICBM  LA'/XCHr  K> 

T : LS.  Delegation  made  the  follow  ing  staB-ment  on  M u 20,  1972: 

In  oiMii.rtimi  with  the  import,  mt  subject  of  land -mobile  ICBM  iaui-  hers, 
in  t!'e  interest  of  concluding  the  Interim  Agreement  the  U.S.  Delegation 
now  withdraws  its  proposal  that  Article  I or  an  agreed  statement  explicitly 
prohibit  the  depioyn'erit  of  mobile  land-based  ICBM  launchers.  I have 
been  instructed  to  inform  you  that,  while  agreeing  to  defer  the  question  of 
limitation  of  operational  land-mobile  ICBM  launchers  to  the  subsequent 
nego'1*'  lions  on  mo-. e complete  limitations  on  strategic  offensive  arms,  the 
L'.S.  would  consider  the  deployment  of  operational  laud-mu5.il'*  [CBM 
launchers  during  the  period  of  the  Interim  Agreement  as  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  that  Agreement. 


C.  COVERED  E-VTUTIr.S 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  Wowing  statement  on  May  20,  1972: 

I wish  to  emphasize  he  importance  that  the  United  States  attaches  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  V,  including  in  particular  their  application  to  fitting 
out  or  berth!  .g  submarines. 


D HEVv'V  ICBM  S 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  rhe  following  statement  on  May  2B,  I,-*..!- 

The  U.S.  Delog  tO.  re  ■ *.  >'.g  fl  ■ Soviet  De!*.g.‘  1 a-  n ■ ' ••  w:!' 

ing  to  agree  on  i c-  .main  1 * ft  i ■ i on  of  a heavy  mis  dr.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  U.S.  Delegation  beueves  it  neces.-ry  to  st.it. - the  following 
The  United  Slates  would  consider  any  ICBM  having  a vob  -ne  significantly 
greater  than  that  of  the  largest  light  ICBM  now  operation  . I on  either  side 
to  be  a heavy  ICBM.  The  U.S.  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  the  Soviet  side 
will  give  due  account  to  tins  consideration. 


E.  TESTED  t.\  ABM  MODE 

On  April  7,  1972,  the  U.S.  Deleg  iMon  m.  do  the  follow'.  ■ sUhnneiP 

Article  II  of  tlse  Joint  Text  Dr.ift  uses  the  ten  ,-:,-s*  ' j,,  >,  \p\«  mod'*,’* 
in  defining  ABM  components,  and  Arti- VI  in.  'u  *.••>  o#  t.  ob'i;  M Mils 

c. .<  ruing  such  testing  \Ao  believe  that  the  sid  . d -■  d have  a comaion 

l*‘ stmding  of  tliis  phrase.  hirst,  we  would  u.,»  • t< . it  the  testing  pro- 
s' ' of  til  * ABM  Treaty  are  intend.  1 to  apply  to  testing  whi  *h  oo  ur. 
al'  r i!  d of  <i,naf*ia  of  t'e  *”r«  U,  , and  n.u  f,s  any  testing  wl  irh  may 
have  oc'cui  1 in  the  p . %t.  \ e > ‘ w ! si  ipli  . t!  remarks  w.  have 

in  id-  on  tuis  s tbje  t during  ‘be  piev . *u  Mel-i'iV  p'.*  *se  by  setting  forth 
the  objeitiv.  wlii.h  govern  1 1 . I S view  on  the  >i ,!  j.  ct,  na  e I y while* 

prohibiting  I -tin'  o non-ABM  <_i  ; .if-.,  a f.  ..  A.  A purpi  n-.  rn  t to 
»•  vent  testing  AHM  Otuilp.eii  and  not  to  pr  it  t * I ' if  uon- 
AHM  eoiiip merits  t .1  n i ABM  purposes  To  * 1 »•  ifv  our  int  i,  . i of 

test.  I in  in  ABM  in  ■ we  note  that  w.  w ! i uis.  1 r a I u . *r. 
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F.  N'O-'l  AANSFFK  A r * 1 * I.F  u>K  \F\1  It  FA  1 V 

On  April  IS,  ly72,  tlic  U.S.  Delegation  m,  k-  ‘lie  following  statement: 

I n ic-mrd  to  t!  lie  Artic  le  [ IX  ].  1 hav  c u brief  and  I believe  self-evpl.n  n‘i  .rv 
statc-rot ot  tc  male,  fhe  U.S.  side  wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  p;  \i-:  is 
of  this  Article  do  not  set  a piece  dent  for  whatever  provision  m y ’ • »- 

sickred  for  a Treats  on  Limiting  Strategic  Offensive  Arms.  The  yin  »"  i.  ti  .it 
transfer  of  strategic  offensive  arms  is  a far  more  complex  issue,  whn-h  • ay 
require  a different  solution. 


C.  NO  INCREASE  IN  DEFENSE  OK  EARLY  WARNING  RADARS 

On  July  £8,  1970.  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following  stateme  nt: 

Since  Hen  House  radars  [Soviet  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars] 
can  detect  and  track  ballistic  missile  w uh.  ids  at  g cat  distances,  ‘bey  have 
a signify  ant  ABM  potential.  Accord  gly,  the  U.S.  would  regard  any  in- 
crease in  fhe  defenses  of  such  radars  by  surface-to-air  missiles  as  inconsis- 
tent with  an  agreement. 

© o o o o © © 

(b)  The  following  noteworthv  unilate  ral  statement  was  made  by  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  l S.S  R.  and  is  shown  here-  with  the  U S.  reply: 

On  May  17,  '972,  Minister  Scmeriov  m.-de  the  following  unilateral  “Sl.itc- 
rrient  of  the  Soviet  Side”: 

Taking  into  account  that  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines  are  presently 
in  the  possession  of  not  only  the  U S.,  but  also  of  its  NATO  allies,  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  that  for  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  the  1 1 it » rim  Freeze’ 
Agreement  the  U.S.  r)  its  NATO  allies  have  op  to  50  such  submarines 
with  a total  of  up  to  800  ballistic  missile  1.  uneliers  thereon  (including  41 
U.S.  submarines  with  656  ballistic  missile  launchers).  However,  if  during 
the  period  of  effectiveness  of  the  Agreement  U S.  allies  in  NA  TO  should 
increase  the  number  of  their  modem  submarines  to  exc  eed  fhe  numbers  of 
submarines  the)  would  have  operational  or  under  construction  on  the  d:.te 
of  signature  of  the-  Agu  i incut,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the  ri-  lit  to  a 
con  -sponu.'ig  in  rr.tso  in  the  number  of  its  submarines.  In  the  opini.  i of 
the  Soviet  side,  the  solution  of  the  question  of  modern  ballistic  missile 
submarines  provided  for  in  the  Interim  Agicc-ment  i.nlv  parti.dh  compc  n- 
sates  for  the  strategic-  imbalance  in  the  deployment  of  the  nuck  ar-p-  vn  red 
missile  submarines  of  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.  Therefore,  the  Sovie  t sale 
believes  that  this  whole  question,  and  above  all  ibe  question  of  liquid  it. tig 
the  American  missile  submarine  bases  outside  the  U.S.,  will  be  , p;  opri- 
ately  resolved  in  the  course  of  follow-on  negotiations. 

On  May  24,  Ambassador  Smith  made  the  following  rcplv  to  Minister 
Semenov: 

The  United  States  side  has  studied  the  "stateme  nt  made  by  the  Soviet 
•'de  of  Mav  1 . ccm,  e:  - dug  c-on.prnsat. on  for  submarine  basing  and  M .BM 
submarines  belonging  to  third  countries  The  Un  ted  Slates  does  not  a<  -c  pt 
the  validitv  of  the  c-oroi-lci.it-dns  >n  that  . tatr-ment. 

On  Mav  26  Mirustei  Semenov  icpea'fcl  .!k  uuih.ic  ’ il  1 1 tc  i;n  nt  i:  ule  on 

May  24.  Ambassadoi  Snutl;  also  icpcated  tla-  L'.S.  rejection  on  May  26. 


Ttnt  h,j  the  US  SV-u  te 

on  S. ; - - 14.  l'i7J  m an  anutnrteient  to  tint 

re.'olr  . i i.  :i, g fin-  interim  ag/v,  •:  '"if. 

Proposed  !>ij  Scm i\ir  Henry  \1  Jackson  n nil  known  us 
the  Jackson  Amendment. 

Sot  [)’d/li  ih-’d  in  Scientific  American. 


The  Government  and  the  people  of  die  Unite.!  States  ardently  desir  a 
stable  international  strategic  balance  that  maintains  peace  and  deter,  ag- 
gression. The  Congress  supports  the  stated  polity  of  the  United  States  that, 
were  a more  complete  strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not  achieved  within 
the  five  years  of  the  interim  agreement,  and  were  the  survivability  of  t! 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  threatened  as  a result  of 
such  failure,  this  could  jeopardize  the  supreme  national  interests  of  tie- 
United  States,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  nt  untuning  a stable 
strategic  balance  in  a period  of  rapidly  developing  technology,  the  Congress 
recognizes  tire  principle  of  United  States -Soviet  Union  equality  reflected 
in  the  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  requests  the  President  to 
seek  a future  treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to  level, 
of  intercontinental  strategic  forces  inf  erior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  Congress  considers  that  the  success  of  these  agreement  , and 
the  attainment  of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  agreements  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  maintenance  under  present  world  conditions  of  a vigorous 
research  arid  development  and  modernization  program  as  required  by  a pru- 
dent sl’ategi  posture.® 


* adopted  - set-  Cori^rvoi.iin./  Pc"  >rd  Senate.  SepC-ndier  14,  U)7d.  pp  14S70,  14883- 1 4888, 
and  1489S. 
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